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The European Combination Against 


the American Danger. 

The much talked-of plan to boycott At 
erica is still being discussed in Europ: 
and it must give those of us who think 
of it at all a rather strange sensation t 
find America looked upon in Europe a 
something akin to the “yellow peril” and 
to find that we are regarded as a menace 
to other nations because we are ready to 
supply their people with things they desir« 
of better quality and at lower prices than 


‘an be quoted by others. In the final anal 


ysis this means of course that we offer 
to these people a portior it least of the 
benefits of our use of labor-saving ma 
chinery and of the abundance of our mines 
and fields; the offering being made the 


more effective by very low transportation 
costs over land and sea. If we are to as 
sume that labor-saving machinery an 


engineering inventions and improvements 


generally are made use of for the sake of 
heir results and not simply for the fun of 
sing them, then it we | em that the 
people of Europe ougl » be glad that 


they can so easily obtain a share of the 


benefits of our use of then we believe 
that every purchase in a foreign country 
f an American article or prod an ex 
pression of such glad S We have an 
abiding faith also that when t! grarians 


(land owners) of Germany and_ others 


NEW YORK AND LONDON 


uc ceed, if thev evet do succeed, in build 
ng up in their own interest a_ barrier 
against these blessings, the results wall be 
ich that a reaction will speedily ike 
place and the American invasio1 Wi 


then be plainly seen to be a beneficent on 
| ] ] 1} ] 1d | red 

ngiand starved her people and nampered 
her manufactures for years at the behest 


finally compelled t 


1 
| 
i 


of her agrarians unti 
repeal the corn laws; no country whicl 
does not itself produce an abundance ot 
food products can long maintain suc 
in this enlightened age, and with Eng 
land’s experience on record bef 
These are some of the reasons why w«¢ 
have faith to believe that no ¢ ffective com 
bination of Europan states can be mad 
against the foreign commerce of the United 
States, if we ourselves pursue an enlig 
ened policy and show a disposition to meet 


the peopl of | Irope half way 


The Reach of the Specialist. 


] ] > 
Che electrogravure macnine and proce 


illustrated and described in the preset 
issue seem to be i riking nstance ot! 
the success of a man of one idea, ot 
rather, the success of a man seeking to ac 
complish single definite and difficult ré 
sult The absurdity of the reproach which 


1 


has traditionally 


one idea is here made more than evet 


attached to the man 
ipparent. The man of one idea who w 
behind the electrogravure invention coul 
not possibly have been a man who knew 
only one thing, or even a few things, but 
rather, like Bacon, might have “take 
knowledge to be his province” 
all to assist him in the accomplishment of 
the one operation. The man of one ide: 
such as this is not and cannot be a narrow 
man, but, rather, one of widest reacl 
and in this way the men of single 1 
have been the winners of.life’s prizes in 
al! the fields of human endeavor 

The inventor whom we are here refe1 
ring to must have known many thing 
before he assumed his ta He must first 


have been satisfied that the doing of it 





was worth while, by knowing the cost in 


time and skill of production by the ol 


methods. He must have known the old 
processes of steel carving in detail in ordet 
to know the direction in which success 
might lie, whether it would promise to b 


reached by simply following further in the 
well-trodden wavs or by striking out int 


as yet untrodden patl 


The proce S dopte d W suld seem to le 
far as possible from the old way, so that 
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Echoes From the Oil Country, 


MY TRIP TO THE PAN-AMERICAN. 

After reading of the efforts put forth 
by patriotic citizens of Buffalo, getting a 
glimpse here and there in various journals 
of the mechanical wonders, and, above all, 
hearing mysterious hints of the opportuni- 
ties, so soon to be gone forever, that were 
heing neglected, with vague allusions to 
the cycle that soared in the air, and ter- 
rific and gravity-defying loops and flip- 
flaps from those who had been there, the 
situation finally became unbearable. There 
go to 
The great Pan-American would 


was only one thing to do. I must 
Buffalo. 
be worth a year’s growth, or part of a 
liberal education, to one who wished to 
grow or to be educated, and the chance of 
a lifetime must not be missed. No, in- 
deed! 

The railroad company evidently under- 
the situation and reduced the fare 
the 
more of a surplus to apply on such trade 
to 


Armed with a return ticket, the 


st ood 


and lengthened time, thus leaving 


secrets as some exhibitors charged 
divulge 
addresses of several parties who provide 
quarters at moderate rates, and an inside 
pocket with some loose change securely 
pinned in to enable me to pay street car 
fare to the depot in case of need, it was a 
joy to leave the shop for a few days to fill 


up on the experience of others and get 


material to elevate the standard of our 
work 
To say the trip paid is putting it very 


mildly, and I still had the change when | 
To try to describe the big show 
foolish; that be left for 


a mechanic. I 


returned. 
must 
for 


would be 
real writers and is not 
can only tell some of the little things that 
struck m« 


My first entrance was at the Elmwood 


gate, and the banners at the Triumphal 
Court struck my eye and made me feel 
just like I did when I was going to the 
circus for the first time. I wanted to 


hurry for fear | would not see it all. Get 
ting into the Government Building, among 
the cannon and lighthouses, I began to 
think how they made some of them, and 
to feel small and mean to think how little 


I did know 


long it takes to do some of that nice work. 


Then I wanted to know how 


[ wouldn't know much about fitting a 
door like the one to the safe deposit vault 
down in the Ordnance Building. To get 
it and the hole round, the tapers true, the 
sizes right and the polish without deep 
scratches, showed good workmanship. | 
wanted to see it shut and would have liked 
to have seen it covered with water for a 
while to see how really tight and good the 
joint was, and wondered if a burglar could 
blow cold air on the door and contract it 
enough to make-a crack for nitro-glycer- 
I had to be content to admire the 


The shell 


that had pierced an armor plate with 


ine; but 


things as they were. nearby 


little 
damage to itself had more hard work than 
ever comes on a lathe tool when it hits a 
and 


lump that shouldn't be in the casting, 
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damage than the tool often 
shows. I shall often wish for a piece of 
that steel. 

But these things are beyond me. I 
know a few lessons about my own craft, 
but here are people who work what to me 
is more magic than that of any magician, 
and I feel a respect for the other fellow 
and his knowledge and skill and would 
like to visit at his work home and see him 


less 


with 


apply his art. 

I had to ride on the areo- 
cycle. Why? Just to tell folks I had and 
to look down. It wouldn’t break; it was 
iron or steel, just like a bridge, and bridges 
are everywhere, and some swing around, 
and one down in Buffalo rears right up to 
let boats pass, and has for years. Nothing 
strange about it, only a nice easy way of 


Of course 


getting up high, and doubtless it would 
be made bigger and higher if it would 
I was surprised to hear people ex- 
press fear and distrust, until | remem- 
bered it was more in the line of my own 


pay. 


trade. 


I afterwards got into the Electric 
Tower to try to see how the world looked 


I felt admiration for the men 


up 


from there. 
who had planned everything, and for the 


nerves of the men who had carried the 
plans out. I did not yearn to climb 
around on the outside and put on staff 
and wires and electric lamps. The ele 


vator was pointed out as wonderful on 
account of its high lift. This did not im- 
press me, as the lift seemed to me to be 
largely a question of a high place to hitch 
Ot 


if it fell it might have farther to 


to and long cables to do the work. 
course, 
fall, and the stopping would be more in- 
tense; but they are not designed to fall, 
and confidence in the ability of my fellow 
craftsmen to figure to correct conclusions 


is strong in me 


Going up Machinery Hall one day my 
ear detected a strange clicking sound; 
here indeed was something unknown; I 


must see it. Dodging some people going 
the other way and following the sound 
like a calf follows a farmer with a pail, I 
came to an exhibit where at a desk sat a 
young man talking to another and absent 
of little 
wooden ratchet arrangements the children 


the 


mindedly swinging one those 


like to play with. I can't what 


exhibit was, as I was too much interested 


say 


in tracing the sound to notice as I came 
up and too much occupied in laughing at 
myself as I went away. 

One small exhibit that struck me 
forcibly was a man showing the wonder- 
The 


pens most certainly had remarkable en- 


very 
ful qualities of a pen he was selling. 
durance, but what impressed me most in 


pos 
sible to make a fountain pen that would 


locking them over was: how was it 
write, a metallic pencil with several extra 


leads and a box to hold them, a pocket, 
with six inde- 
put the lot in, 


and sell the whole outfit for twenty-five 


pen-holder 
to 


nickel- plated 


structible pens; a box 


cents and give the manufacturer and seller 
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each sufficient profit to keep in business? 
I think a trip through the works where 
they were made and a view of the cost- 
sheets showing the distribution of the 
various items would be worth a whole lot 
in the way of education to me. I know 
the genius having their distribution in 
hand said he was merely giving them to 
those who showed their interest by leav- 
ing twenty-five cents to pay him for hand- 
ing them out, but as there were several 
engaged in the same work, and as their 
tales varied somewhat, I judged that was 
their way of attracting attention. 

This feat of attracting attention I found 
to be a great thing, especially after a few 
personal investigations on the Midway. 
I shall scan the advertising pages of the 
“American Machinist” with renewed in- 
terest, although they have always been 
among the most carefully read parts of 
the paper. <A careful of the 
crowds would seem to indicate that a poor 
more 


viewing 


show with a good “barker” did 
business than a good show with a poor 
one. 

But, to return to the pens, etc., it would 
seem that every move in the production 
would have to be closely watched, and the 
most thorough methods employed, and 
doubtless immense quantities made to en- 
able them to be sold at the prices named. 
I was not surprised to find the fountain 
pen was not as good as a Wirt or Water- 
man. I was surprised to find it was a pen 
at all and would write. 

I know there is something worth seeing 
near the center of the Electricity Build- 
ing, for it is always crowded there, and I 


must see, too. Perhaps they are seeing 
the inside working of one of the new 
things that may revolutionize our meth 
ods as the telephone has done; surely it 
will be a great thing to see the earlier 
stages of some of the great ideas. Oh, 
now I see—I beg pardon, I hear—‘‘I’m 


Sounds 


supp se 


going back to Dixie.” lovely, 
and is wonderful, and I 
to draw the crowd to show how it is done. 


As I and 


through and over and around the crowd 


that is 


edge my way through look 
I see several people make machine music 


all 


to hear, and they keep it up, and 


in various directions to give a chance 
no 
where do I see the fellow who 13 going to 
tell how it is done, but I guess they know 
what people want, as they seem to have 
about one-half of the people in the build- 
ing there. 
Meeting many people, I began to hear 
a wonderful law-defying (mechanical 
device somewhere on 
and as I 


f that 


ot 
nerve-testing 
the 


had seen a few little things « 


law ), 


outskirts of grounds, 


the 
kind 


big one. The 


I determined to see this 
iittle ones of my acquaintance, while some 


of them had been great defiers, had been 


mostly poor workers, in something of an 
inverse proportion. This one I was as- 
sured did work. The name even was at- 


tractive; just enough of a foreign flavor 


to lend an uncertainty t ‘*Loop-de- 
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loop,” isn’t that a nice name? After 
making a circuit of 180 degrees I found 
it and was soon the possessor of two tick- 
ets, one of which let me look at the won: 
der and the other gave me the privilege 
of trying its beauties. I suppose many of 


you have seen it and know it is an im- 


mense slide. A track going down an an- 
gle of about 45 degrees, making a com- 
plete circle and going up high enough to 
check the velocity to a reasonable extent. 
The car, of course, in its rush turns com 
pletely upside down in going around the 
loop, which looked about 4o feet high. I 
that the 
obeyed the laws in going around as :t 
did, and the men who built it evidently 
understood them, too, as the construction 


was soon convinced car only 


was substantial. I enjoyed myself very 
much listening to the reasons given by 
those around me for the car not dropping 
top of the the 


warning to those about to ride to hold on 


when on the circle, and 


tight for fear they might fall out. I won- 
dered why they all leaned forward in go- 
ing around. Wishing to know how it felt 
to be swung around in the air upside down 
I decided to try a trip, after seeing that 
the bottom of the car was good and strong 
I was more afraid of going out through 
Wishing 
the front 


the bottom than anything else. 
I took 
and was soon going slowly up the 
chain At the 


the descent 


to get all there was in it, 
Seat 
hauled by a 

hold and 


here we go 


incline top 


gravity took slowly 


the ste ep 


terrific 


began until down 


rush to the loop. Truly it 


‘ 


\ rush, 


Was 
a roar, a curious sensation of being 
deubled up and crushed together and the 
car is up the incline on the other side and 
giving us a 


and get 


rolling smoothly around, 


chance to recover and look happy 
fun it 


ready to tell others what only 


I don’ 


was, 


want such fun for ten hours a day, 


I know 


not even at a raise in my wages 
why folks lean forward, though. A mov- 
ing body wants to go in a straight line 
and your head has more chance to obey 
than your feet and goes forward as far 
as the padded bar will let it 

I would like to know how that thing 


was designed; whether it was figured out 


or whether it was just built up and the 


1 
I 


incline extended until high enough to send 


the car around. I wonder how the fellow 
that made the first trip around felt about 
its being all right I can now imagine 
how I would feel if I fell off a six-story 
building. Most people know how queer it 


feels when an elevator starts down; this 


and inten 
be fi re 
on 


leeping 


is the same feeling drawn out 


sified. I had never realized that 


gravity was always in evidence some 


part of my body; that, waking or s 
some part of my body was supporting my 
and if for 


weight, any reason that evidence 


was removed I became uneasy and alarmed 


e 9 


and the feeling of fal 


removal. Strange that 


s only such a 


ing wa 
I had to 
things that I c 


s 


had 


— 
ro to Buf 


uld 


only thought 


falo to think of some 


think of anywhere if | 


of thinking them 
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One thing that impressed me favorably 
was that very few things in the machinery 
line had on their Sunday clothes; most 
of them seemed to have on their working 
style and finish, and had no gold or silver 
plating where paint is usually supplied 
Ii Mr. Smith should buy me a lathe gold 
plated I 
for it, 
the 


and himself carry the key 


would want him to buy a caste 


and keep the case up at his house 


with lathe in it, and keep it locked 
I couldn't pos 
sibly let my greasy, grimy hands get hold 
of it 

It was quite a show in itself to see how 
one was received at the various exhibits 
As I walked slowly along I would stop 
look 


was anything I understood or could com 


and over the collection to see if it 


prehend. If I stood long enough to show 


more than a passing interest, the attendant 
(if one was around) would approach and 


open up. Some, if I began to talk shop, 


invited me in, showed me everything of 


interest, me circulars, and in some 


gave 


cases catalogs (after being told I was not 


the buyer, but came nearer under the head 
of being the abuser), told me where | 
could find other machinery of the same 
kind, explained wherein they believed 
theirs a little in advance of others and 
also in several cases where their weak 


points were, and where to look for t1 


ble. Others were content with general 
ties, and some, when too many questi 
were asked, plainly told me they did 
know much about the tools, that if I would 
come back some other time another man 
might be there who did. One young 1 ) 
informed me that his firm did not « 
for the trade of small concerns, such as | 
worked for; that they were displ icing 
others with all the large concent and had 
ot time to meet the requirenk S f the 


‘ 
( rn sheller business Somme day 

I enjoved myself down among ‘ 
gines and could talk shop with th r 
in charge without t bl They were all 
gentlemen, so far as I met them, and I 
did not find one who had the only engine 
on earth, while they all had faith in their 


own. It was a gas-engine man that point 


ed out the beauties of a nearby steam en 


gine, while farther along a steam-engin 
man explained the difficulties under which 
al dl ] Ww 


1g Any 


the gas engines were working 
] doit 


well he thought 


shut down seeme 


ne think of a story I once read 1 new 
paper of a most remarkable discovery d 
to have been mad The story was headed 
Interesting if True When the motor 
man said his brake horse-power w bout 
0 per cent. more than | ctual, he w 
ely thir g of some fellow putting or 
rakes g g downl and w ed to1 


me feel safe by showmg it was stopable 


under all conditions 


Of course this was just the froth on the 
surface Che catalogs of the makers de- 
scribe the machines better than I can, and 
I am glad to see they seem to be willing 
to let them go into the hands of a ma 
chinist. I brought one home with me that 
was extra well illustrated and was show 
ing it to a friend, calling his attention to 
the clear-cut wav the lathes stood out in 
it and comparing it to some others I had. 
He remarked that they were nice enough 
to frame, and must be the ““American Ma 
chinist” kind that they advertised I at 


and sure enough they 
1 not have time to illustrate 
but many of 


that 


great show 


' 
long in my mind 


written account. 


W. OSBORNE 


appear im any 


Commercial Review. 


New York, Friday Nov. 1 


HE MACHINERY 
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MARKET 
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has now in 


exhibition 


The Agency 
its charge at 
over $55,000 worth of machinery and tools. 
A large stock of Pratt & Whitney small 
tools has just been put in by the agency 


Cregar 
the 


days. 
permanent 


to meet current demands 
“For better or worser” the export of 


machinery line 
developed on this side of the Atlantic 1s 


the establishment of 


many good things in the 
being cut short by 


works under one sort of an arrangement 


or another to manufacture them abroad. 
The latest instance is the Acme automatic 
screw machine. Schischkar & Co., of Bir- 
mingham, England, have been agents for 
these machines and have been turning in 
orders for them which, in the present de- 
pressed condition of the British-American 
machinery trade, have made a conspicuous 
In fact, the firm has sold over 


ten 


showing. 
fifty of sritain in 
months. Following the 
sorption of the Acme Machine Screw Com- 
pany in the new National-Acme Manufac- 
Cleveland, 
information 


them in Great 


the news of ab- 


turing Company, of reported 


in our last number, comes 
that Schisckhar & Co. have purchased from 
the Acme Company the British patents on 
machines and have 
disposed of them to P. F. Pease & Co., 
Worcester, 


$40,000 


their automatic screw 


of Darlington, London Eng 


land The 


It is the intention of Pease & Co 


purchase price was 
to manu 
facture all sizes of these machines for the 
English market, also to lay down a large 
plant for Pease & 


Co. have a large factory at Worcester with 


the output of parts 


buildings ready for the reception of ma 


chinery for the manufacture of these ma 
chines 
The 
Works Company, Bement, 
the Pond Machine 
been removed to 144 


Kingsbury is 


Niles Tool 
Miles & Co 
Pool Company 
Pearl 


the 


Boston office of th 
and 
street, 


local 


has 
where Charles H 
manager of the above companies 

The Lane & Bodley 
nati, Ohio, has lately taken a c 
furnish the firm of Wm. Jessop & Sons, 
Limited, Sheffield, England, with two Cor- 


Company, Cinein 


mtract to 


liss engines of the Twentieth Century type 


to be installed in the firm's new plant at 
Washington, Pa. 

The 
which, is already announced, 1s to build a 


Milwaukee, Wis., has 


filed articles of incorporation. It is to be 


new mining machinery company, 


plant at Cudahy, 
known as the Holthoff Machinery Com 
[he capital stock is $600,000, and 
William D 


Benjamin T 


pany. 
the incorporators 
H. C. Holthoff 
zarder. 
Orders 
Watertown 
engines for the electric light plant at the 


are Gray, 


ind Leu 
the 
steam 


with 
for 


placed 


have been 

Engine Company 
Hudson River State Hospital. This makes 
the tenth engine and the sixth installation 
of Watertown work in State asylums and 
hospitals. 

The Northern 
Detroit, Mich., 


electric cranes to Glasgow. one to 


Works, of 


have recently shipped three 


Engineering 


Brus 
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sels, and one to Copenhagen. One foreign 
firm has ordered their third electric Crane 
of this company’s make. 

There 
number of new plants which the West- 


appears to be no limit to the 
inghouse Companies are ready to biuld at 
home or abroad to carry on their various 
lines of manufacture. The rumor of some- 
thing new of this sort is getting to be a 
matter of almost weekly occurrence, and 


the fact that these reports have often 
proved well founded lends weight to any 
new ones that may arise. The latest is 


from Little Falls, Minn., and is to the 
effect that a deal has been closed by which 
the control of the Little Falls water power 
has passed to a number of capitalists rep 
resenting the Westinghouse Electric Com 
The 
of commencing 
upon a large plant for the 
used by the Westinghouse 


pany. new company announces its 


intention work at once 
manufacture 
of machinery 
Company in its Western trade, and prom 
ises that its immediate investment will not 
be less than $500,000, while it is the inten- 
ion ultimately to invest fully as much 
more 

In order to facilitate the moving of coal 
and to relieve the blockade at the mines, 
has 


for 


the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
decided to place orders immediately 
[3,000 pressed steel cars. 

The R. D. Nuttall Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., manufacturer of cut and planed gear 
ing, is installing additions to its machinery 
equipment, including latest type automatic 
gear cutters; special machinery for spiral 
gears; racks, Hindley and ordinary worm 
lathes, boring mills, ete. It is 
125 horse-power Westinghouse 


gearing ; 
idding a 
gas engine, making its total horse-power 
upward of 500. These additions will prac 
tically double the capacity of the works 
lhe company has in course of construction 
a special gear cutter for cutting gears up 
The 


plant is working day and night, and orders 


to 30 feet diameter and 60 inches face 


are reported plenty. 


During the present week a portion of 
the shipments of the Wilmarth & Morman 
Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., manu 
of drill grinders, have been as 


Three to Bombay, three to Cal- 


facturers 
follows: 
cutta, one to Rangoon, one to Singapore, 
one to Hong Kong, three to Shanghai, one 
to Manila, Montreal, one to the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison. Of 
style N drill 


grinder with self-contained motor, in ad- 


one to 


its latest production, wet 
dition to four shipped last week for the 
United States Government, it still has one 
to go to the Allis-Chalmers Company and 
one to the Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
at Plainfield, N. J. 

The New Process Raw Hide Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., through its 
Angus & Co., 
during the month of October trial orders 


English 
agents, Geo has received 
for its New Process Noiseless pinions from 
no less than eleven of the leading electric 
The 


railway companies in Great Britain 


company reports its trade in the genera 
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machinery line as steadily increasing, es- 
case of motor-driven ma- 
an- 


pecially in the 


chine tools. Since the company’s 


nouncement a couple of months ago that 
it is in position to furnish accurately cut 


metal gears also, the number of orders 
received for work in this line has been 
very gratifying 

The American Gas Furnace Company 


has just shipped thirteen special gas blast 
furnaces for the equipment of the British 
Westinghouse Company through its Lon- 
Chas. Churchill & Co. 


don agents, 


CHICAGO MACHINERY MARKET, 


Western manufacturers of machine-shop 
business booked to 


the market. As 


fittings have enough 
give great strength to 
expressed by one maker, no one now has 
the cheek to ask for a concession. These 


manufacturers have their output usually 
engaged for months ahead and the small 
running trade more than suffices to fill in 
the interstices. Orders for pulleys, hang- 
ers and similar goods that were formerly 
filled in several days now require weeks 

more likely months. The maker is in- 
different. He loses trade with the utmost 
composure. Optimism holds sway and no 
signs are read which do not portend a con- 
tinuation of most excellent trade through 
half of the which 


into the 


the first coming 
the 


prophets care to make committals 


year, 


is about as far future as 


There is not much complaint about de- 


layed shipments of goods. Most makers 
of tools and supplies are doing fairly well 
by their customers. Still there are ex- 


ceptions. Ina general way, standard goods 
are much more likely to be sufficient for 
than 


Building operations continue quite active, 


demands special sizes or patterns 


aided by recent open weather and a heavy 


summer demand for builders’ hardware, 


mechanics’ tools, ete., has scarcely abated 
that 


The scarcity of saws, hammers, etc 


has existed for some time continues 
Stocks of anvils are badly broken. Even 
wrenches are sometimes hard to get. And 


speaking of special supplies, there is a 
greater proportion of that class of goods 
wanted than usual 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Company has 
opened a store at 17 South Canal street, 
Chicago, which is in charge of John G 
Ladrick, who has been with the company 


for thirteen years 
ADVANCES IN PRICES 

We mentioned last week that a meeting 

3elting Manufacturers’ As- 

November 12 to 


of the Leather 
sociation was to be held 
iake action on prices. The manufacturers, 
however, are not waiting for this meeting 


to make some changes in their rates, but 


1 


have already pretty generally announced 
advances of 5 or 10 per cent. The new 
figures are scheduled in at least one in 


stance to take effect November 5 


Judging from an announcement of a 


prominent furnace, Northern pig iron is 


quotable at an advance of about 50 cents 


ton over prices published last week 
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Various Tools and Fixtures. 


BY A. H. CLEAVES 
JACK BLOCKS 
Fig. 1 shows one of a pair of blocks 

that I find very useful on many occasions 

3g commercial screws 

] 

i 


In conjunction with 

they are always in place around a planer 
or shaper where any jacking up of the work 
square and 


is needed. They are exactly 


exactly parallel. They are just right to 


use on a surface block c for squaring up 
Rub a littl 


tubes for 


pieces like a and b. Prussian 


blue, such as comes in artists’ 


use on the surface and file or scrape to 
right angles 
AN ADJUSTABLE GAGE. 

Fig. 2 is a convenient tool to have, espe- 
cially in planer and shaper work. It is 
a base d, with a good bottom surface, and 
studs e of different lengths with fine thread 
at one end and set-screw f. It can be set 
with a large micrometer or vernier, and 
is extremely reliable to set a planer tool 
by for close work in conjunction with o1 
feed 
It is equally handy for set 


without an indexed screw on. the 


shaper head. 


ting a plain beam caliper by, for use where 


a micrometer will not go, as in a neck 
turning 
CLAMP POSTS 
Fig. 3 is a neighbor-in-law to Fig. 2 but 


in clamping work on to 
place of th 


intended for use 


the planer or lathe in the 


never-at-hand blocks and the hunted-for 
metal blocks 
A SQUARING BLOCK 
Figs. 4 and 5 give an idea of a tool for 


use on the shaper, lathe, milling machine 


or surface grinder, for squaring the sides 


of small 11¢ work, etc It can be made as 


shown, in parts, or solid as preferred. Th 


top front 1 or bottom /t can be re 


g or 
pieces clamped to the 


Fig. 4 shows the 


moved and larg 


hack piece 7; and posi 
tion of 7 changed for milling work, etc 

But what has come to be a fad with me 
another figure 
bli ck k. 
It is something 


and 


transmitting the path of the shaper 


is shown at k& and also in 


This is the function of the which 
is the essence of this tool 
I have written up before consists in 
ram 
or milling-machine carriage, etc., to the 
work the 
That is, 
or milling the 


through intermediate piece k 
the block & is rectified by planing 
! while held in 
Then 


the squaring block is fastened to k through 


surface at 
the shaper or milling machine vise 
it or 7 by the screw m, and whatever ac 
curacy belongs to the shaper ram or mill 
ing machine bed is duplicated in the work 
to move the 


It is of course advisable not 


platen of the milling machine or shaper 


For 


this line of work this principle when ap 


down after truing up k if avoidabl 


plicable is much preferable to the practice 


of knocking, and squinting. and shimming 


up with paper to get work square and 


parallel 


Fisrs. 6 and 7 are same lin 


s i¢ 


and illustrate a case in actual practice. 1 


had an extra angle OO to plane on the 
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slide n. The bottom surface r was used. dressing off p with a light cut and clamp 
The upper slide was for a frame with ing n to it true by the sides, planing both 
emery-wheel spindle for grinding rings ingles at one holding, setting the head 
It had a graduated handle on the feed for the right nd angle last, the same 
screw, and the extra slide was to run the setting being used for the angle on « 
wheel back to allow of gaging -he work; then turning up endwise (see Fig. 7) 
being brought back to the same place and touching off tl surface as before 
against a solid stop-pin. One angle Q_ for n, I held o by the two end screw holes 

: D 
LU) 
a ‘ 
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——— Fig. 4 

—— 

—> 

= 

Fig. 3 

Fig. 5 
was again the solid casting; the other for sami ones previously tapped in f/f 
against the gib o screwed down solid; Anyone afflicted with scraping made hard 
the slide being tightened at s No by poor planing will excuse the length of 
loose gib The usual method for getting this description 
OQ, I presume, would be to remove a ROD-DRILLING JIC 
heavy shaper vise and clamp m on to a Fig. 8 onght to find a place wherever 
pair of parallels resting on the platen the usual amount of this kiad of wort 
ttl ' te < prtrud ‘? Litis ii ‘ 

1 i nd bed are usually o1 F squa 9 , - | 
But vise and bed are usually out of square 5) J vachine shops deus If a pricl 
to some extent with the vertical slide, punch mark made on the rod it can be 
( i » dirt in tl gibs tc i . . 
wing to dirt in the gi etc., and in this located with the pointer @ and clamped 


case the discrepat cy could be found only with the screw u, and v also on long work 


when the scraping commenced. In pat Che latter is provided with a small drill 


\fter 


ticular cases the planer bed is sometimes Lake tne sell vol marking the 


dressed off, but in this instance I used the (which act 


work through either screw 
5 ? | ] 1 « ) ‘or > 
strip p for both pieces n and « For m both as jigs and clamps), one of the 
> wie cs tio. ¢ , 
[ held it in the vise, a een in Fig. 6, screws can be removed on straight worl 


and the hole drilled with drill or countet 


7 bore of required Si OT the 


D 


1 
work Can he 


moved along and re-located by entering 


the hole with the starting drill Chis is 


necessary with shouldered work, which 
must drop down as shown. The prtece 
w is for spacing holes when they are 


drilled over and under or clear though 
If 
piece w can be used for 
work fi 
. The holes in the 


| for a shank drill to be 


drilled clear through, then the ame 


center in the 
larger drill 


lamping for the 





crew uv are opened 


used in marking 











i. The piece w fits the central slot x. By 
\ 7) 1 
se “over and under” I mean that the marked 
"7 hole comes under when placed on 4 
me ; Figs. 9 to 13 are not presented as ans 


as old methods of 


ither 


| } 
he n thing new 





Qy \° value, not always in use 
Sy * 
Fic, 7 : 1 SOUARE FOR PLANER 
ig. 7. t : 
P Fig. 9 is the common fixture used on 


planer for squaring work, the item of 


particular interest to me being the place 
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FIXTURE FOR DRILLING ROUND RODS 
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VARIOUS PLANER AND GRINDER FIXTURES 
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at A for a lifting screw. The tongue 
can be as tight as desirable in the planer 
slot and yet be readily removed in this 
way. 

The bolts B for clamping work are fur- 
nished with oblong heads for removal at 
any place; and where bolt heads turn in 
the T-slot and prevent tightening they can 
be held with a screwdriver in a slot at 
the nut end C. 

WEDGE-PINCH. PINCH-BARS. 

The wedge-pinch D, Fig. 12, and what 
are known as pinch-bars E E, Fig. 13, are 
both reliable devices for hugging work, 
especially thin work, down to the bed of 
the shaper, vise, etc. The pinch-bars 
have two or three degrees angle on the 
back and a slight one on the front edg¢ 
‘ig. 10 is the common planer angle-iron 
for straight work, or in line with the 
planer movement. 

A SQUARING PLUG. 

Fig. 14.—To grind the second side of a 
piece square with the first where no ap 
paratus for the purpose is at hand, turn 
or grind up a true arbor, square the end 
and clamp the same to grinder bed as 
shown. Then clamp the piece to be 
squared to the same end with a screw, o1 
otherwise, and grind the top surface. 

SQUARE AND OBLONG HOLES. 

I found both of the following practices 

all right. In a heavy steel die stripper, 


Fig. 13 
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FIG. 15 


Fig. 15, with oblong hole I utilized the 
feur screw-hole places G, before milling 
the stock to F for the guide-pin holes for 
the templets H. 


laying out the 


I used two of these after 
work on one and making 
the other from it for filing out the open 
ing in the block. Other holes used on the 
| 


die were put in one of the templets an 
the same was used for filing out the die by 
The templets are only 1-32 inch thick, and 
are hardened between two cast-iron blocks 


with oil on them Jeing the same size as 


the work, tl 
plet are transferred to the other and both 
sides of the block for a little depth, which 
locates the templet holes opposite on the 


e holes G laid out on one tem 


two sides of the work. It is not much of 
a trick to keep the file from the hard tem 
plets and yet file up to them. 

In Figs. 16 to 18 J was one of several 
round pieces with a deep square hole in 
K K were two tool-steel piece 


The 


the center 


turned concentric, with thin center 


holes fitted the round end of the square 
arbor J, and were filed out square to this 
arbor. They were then held on the square 
of the arbor and flattened together at / 


[They were next placed on the ends of J by 
the flattened sides on a surface block and 
soldered 
hardened disks opposite for filing out J by 
\ friend suggested- filing the squares out 
the outsidé off 


This brought the square of th 


first and turning after 
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meri y 
H 
Fig. 16 Fig. $7 Fig. 18 
FILIN 
wards. That was done anyway, the object held in vise CI wise of the bed f 
being to get the holes. out -readily and milling the ends of S being 
parallel and not to center them left short t h off quickly 
A MILLING MACHINE ANGLE-PLATE. PARALLELS ON THI ILL PRESS 
In this fixture*I refer again to the prin rig what I saw anotl 
ciple of letting the cutter true the worl loing i | [ paraticls t 
but under a little different application. It 4 Ir ‘ t shouldered shat 
is a well-known practice in milling n t eston ed a hole at It 
chine attachments to touch off spot 
the jig with the cutter for the work to rest MILLING A SLO 
on; and this the feature I use for ¢ In I 4 the st nae 
eral jobbing practice her In Fig goes t gh the 
and 20 let J be an overhanging ng b ng ! in ind | 
, ' - ; , \\ \ w ath thre 
plate on the mulling mat if a e 
piece of work N is to be ed “sa le 
any part with its back edge, let guide-piec } 
rest against studs O; held with set-sc1 
and bottoming too—-these to b 
as mentioned, each time if  nece Some New Machine Tools. 
Similarly for top parallel work, rest tl \W th a number of in 
same on shoulder studs PP, milled off resting 1 ne tool f the recent out 
like cut t I e Tool Work 
Fig. 21 shows what I have 1 P which pre 
in other articles. QO is a block held in tl 
vise or screwed to the top of M/, for small I w cutting-off ma 
work The advant ges of a small t iT ed 
for small work is in the small surfa t the t t t left, or rather upor 
be touched off. FR is the permanent pi t eparat 1 independently operated 
for soldering, cementing, or screwing very t in | vit ich other, tl 
small worl o, and is perfectly par £ I y the sa 
lel [he thickness of tl piece | by s ws | 
known, it can be removed d the 1 with the On the 
measured without unfastening the latte I f real r 
In Fig. 22 I have shown the same tl t 
f | 
| a wey 
Orn N f I 
LO O 
sl rt. y | rae erat 
. ‘re Mu Fig. | 
sa" J. es ofc =r 
an | CoML © | 
— Fig. 19 = ~ 
as eg 
, SS | 
| = ————— 
| ") Fig. 25 Fig. 22 
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in the cross-rail of the machine and are 
fed together, but they can be independently 
adjusted for different lengths of drills. 
They are operated by power for the quick 





return by a pulley at the back side of the 
machine and separate countershaft. At 
the top of the machine, in connection with 
each feed screw, are short horizontal 
shafts with bevel gears on each. These are 
merely to lock the screws by means of a 
spline, the nuts instead of the screws turn- 
ing for the feed. These nuts are helical 
gears at their peripheries and are driven 
by corresponding helical gears on _ the 
upper cross shaft. The dividing or spac 





ing mechanism of the table is operated on 
the same general principle as a gear cutter 
A shaft is seen projecting above the point 
FIG. I. A COLD SAW POR CRANK SHAFTS where the gears overlap down at the front 

of the machine. On the other end of this 
f shaft is a friction that is belted from the 











gear, plainly seen, operates by means 


its shaft and bevel gears the front table, 





while the othe gear operates the other 
table in the same way. Clutches provide 
for the disengaging of either screw drive, 
and then the other screw may be operated 
by the hand-wheel independently to move 





its table nearer to or away from the other, 
and when they are correctly adjusted the 
clutch is engaged and both screws and 
their tables move as one \n automatic 
and variable feed is of course provided for 
the sawing his machine often used 
for sawing out solid forged cranks, and in 
this work the cut apt to close and pinch 

( iW In such ad CaASe A yack 1s used Le 
tween the angle-plate and the shaft to 
exert a lateral pressure and keep the cut 
open The large machine of this type 
carrics a saw 62 inches in diameter and 





will cut into cranks to the depth of 20 


inche \n extra table is provided for thi 
ide of the machine for sawing torgings 
up to 19 inches high and 4 feet wide 

Fig. 2 shows a six-spindle drill for drill 


ing and spacing the holes in six rails at 








once in the frames of cotton machinery 





The platen and bed, shown here broken 


off at the front, are about double as long FIG, 2. A SIX-SPINDLE DRILL 
as the portion shown. The six spindles 
are all driven by helical gears on the shaft driving shaft that runs constantly. There 


are change gears for the different spac 





ings required, and when the lever is lifted, 
releasing the locking pin, one revolution 
of the large gear is made, moving the table 
any number of inches desired, according 
to the change gears used The table of the 
machine has a screw rack, or any section 
of the rack is one-third of a nut section, 
and a screw 12 inches long works in this 
rack 

Fig. 3 shows a two-spindle boring ma 
chine for boring at once the four bearings 
of railway motor frames. The heads carry 
ing the spindles, and also the bearings fot 
the other ends of the bars, are adjustable 
for the required variation between cen 
ters; and while both spindles are driven 
by the one cone, each spindle is clutched 
on the driving worm wheel, so that it can 
be stopped or started independently, the 
FIG. 3. A TWO-SPINDLE BORING MACHINI feeds for each spindle also being operated 
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FIG. 4. 
separately. The two boring bars used in 
this machine each carry two sets of cutters, 
and the four bearings are thus bored at 
once, 

The two-spindle reaming machine, Fig 
4, is not intended for boring, but only for 
driving the reaming bars without guiding 
them. The reamers follow holes already 
bored. The holes are square in the driv 
ing ends of the spindles and similar square 
holes are in the driven ends of the spindles, 
connections between the spindles and the 
reamers being used consisting of cylindri- 
cal pieces with square projeciions on each 


end. The spindles have a fast feed for 
driving the reamers through the work. 
The hand-wheels are arranged with a 


that 


operates 


clutch between, so by pulling one 


hand-wheel out it one spindle 
quickly and the other wheel operates the 
both 


clutched together both spindles are oper 


other, and when hand-wheels are 
ated together. This is for the quick return 

Fig. 5 is a special gear-cutting machine 
not designed for general work and not 
automatic, although the makers are now 
building three machines which are fully 
This for 
steel motor gears up to 3 inches in diam 
hori 


automatic. machine is cutting 


eter The gear to be cut lies in a 
zontal position on the dividing table, the 
The gearing for 
side of the 


dividing being by power 


the dividing is on the other 
machine and is operated through a fric 
tion with a locking pin, and when the lever 
at the side on the end of the rocking shaft 
mechanism moves 


The 


head is at 


is lifted the dividing 
the gear to the next tooth and stops 
automatic feed for the cuttet 
ranged, through the gearing on the side, to 
give two changes, and from a drum on 
ar shaft a belt leads to three equal 
When 


belt is shifted from one to the 


the g 


sized pulleys above running, the 
other of the 
three pulleys by means of the vertical rod 
with a handle on its lower end. One pulley 
gives a slow movement by sun and planet 
gears inside it, and the other pulley gives 
a quick return movement by direct gear 
ing. 
distance the feed is automatically locked 


When the head is up to the required 


A TWO-SPINDLE REAMING 


MACHINE 


until released by a small lever at the back 
ot the lower end of the vertical slide, and 
as soon as released a spring shifts the belt 
to the feeding pulley. The hand-wheel is 
merely for operating the hand feed or ad 
justment, rotating, through the worm and 
the nut on the 


The spindle of this machine is 4 


worm-wheel, stationary 


Screw. 


inches in diameter, and the machine 


throughout is built for the heaviest duty 


A Multiple Shearing Machine. 


We illustrate a acl nvented and 
recently patented by John | t Pitts 
burgh, Pa., for cutting bars of metal into 
S rt pieces 1 req l In 2g t lun 
n certain Line I lac ce, the opera 
tion in this m eing performed not 
ry h uccesslv¢ ( y tt o1 npie 
piece I i the end t the ba but by cut 
ting a number pie S taneously 
the number being g ‘ r le iccording 
to the v ile ( CX 
tended in <« 1 Fig. 1 is a plan ot 
he 1 ( ¢ rig, 2 lel t i t the 
front, « tt-] d end d kig. 3 a verti 
cal ¢ CC e line S—sS 

Che powe tran ed to the m 
] ne til £ ( Ippel e p 1 
upon which mesh into spur gears on the 
large! ft below On the latter shaft 
are eccentrics which work in tumblei I 
toggles in the horizontally reciprocating 
heads z V] it nary knite carrier 8 1s 
ittache¢ ( | end t e Ol tie il d 
ards or uprig 1 of the ne, whil 
the 1 ving nite carrier Q attached by 
its ends to two of the reciprocating head 
2 Che sj gears ¢ run | e uy 
the main shaf nd each engage vith a 
clutch splined to and ding upon. th 
shaft. The shippers of all the clutel ure 
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FIG. 5. 


A GEAR CUTTER FOR HEAVY 


GEARS. 


STEEL 
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A MULTIPLE SHEARING MACHINE. 









































Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


END ELEVATION AND VERTICAL CROSS-SECTION OF MULTIPLE SHEARING MACHINI 


mounted upon a sliding bar with a helical to the right, the pieces are cut off. Each upper roll at the right time the feeding in 


push spring on the end of it, which nor piece is cut with the same end against the of the bar is stopped at the right length 
mally tends to draw the clutches out of en- fixed cutter and the other end against the to be resumed again upon the next stroke 
gagement with the clutch jaws on the sides moving cutter, so that they are all left as of the cutter carrier. The lifting of the 
of the gears. Arrangements similar to shown; and as the ends of all of them are s 

those employed upon other machines of swung around in the shearing, and there 

this character permit the clutches to r fore do not bind endwise, they easily keep 


main locked to the gears, so that the shaft out of the way. 

will run continuously, or to throw them lhe bars, if not too long, may be slipped 
out and stop the shaft at each revolution, sideways into the position shown, ready to 
just after the shearing operation Is com drop of themselves into the cutting posi 


pleted, this release being principally em tion, but themachine is designed for cut 
ployed when shearing very long bars. ting longer bars or rods, and is provided 
The shearing operation may be under with the means for automatically feeding 


stood by reference to Fig. 4. The bar to them lengthwise into the machine. All of 


be cut—in this case of triangular section this feeding mechanism is mounted upon 


lies between the two angle-irons at the the reciprocating heads 2 and moves with 
top. These angle-irons are attacned toand them, instead of béing attached to the sta 











move with the knife carrier 9. As the tionary part of the machine. The rolls at 
carrier moves to the left, opening the cut the left, between which the bars are fed 
ing jaws, the bar also is carried to the run constantly and are driven by-a separate 
left, so that it drops off the plate upon pulley, 61 in Fig. 2, and are connected by 
which it is shown resting, down to sur gears 62. The bearings of the lower roll P F 
face 52 and between the then open cut- are fixed, while those of the upper roll Fig. 5 


ters, and as tiie cutter carrier again moves move vertically, and by thus lifting the DETAILS OF MULTIPLE SHEARING MACHINE, 
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upper roll and the stoppage of the feeding 
movement are accomplished by a station- 
ary pivoted bell-crank lever 66, Fig. 5, the 
forked horizontal end of which clasps a 
pin on the roll bearing. The bar, after 
leaving the rolis, passes through a leading 
tube, which is free to move laterally to 
allow the bar to follow the change of posi- 
tion in the operation of shearing. In feed- 
ing into the machine bars of the correct 
length for it, one pushing the other along, 
the tilting of the tube is not necessary 
The movements are so timed that a bar is 
fed upon the upper plate while a previous 
bar is being sheared, and as soon as the 
entire length of the bar is fed, the bite of 
the feed-rolls on the bar is released 


An Improved Gisholt Turret Lathe. 
The half-tone shows quite clearly an im 
the 
rather, an im 
for 


The principal new 


improvement of well-known 


lathe, or, 


portant 
Gisholt turret 


proved type of the machine special 


lines of work. feature 
here shown is in the carriage, which, as 
will be seen, is supported only on the front 
V and by a slide down on the front of 
bed. The 


in over the bed, and the machine is thus 


the carriage does not extend 
enabled to swing work the full size of the 
chuck and the entire length of the lathe 
lhe type of machine here shown therefore 
possesses advantages over the regular ma 


Phe 


may be 


chine for work of large diametet 


half-tone shows how the carriag« 


moved past the chuck and entirely out of 


the way of the turret. While thus in some 
cases shorter tools can be used than upon 
Gisholt lathe, it 


turret 


has 
tools 


the regular type of 


ven demonstrated that if the 
are properly supported a few inches more 
or less in the length of a tool holder prac 
tically makes no difference in the quality 
of the The 
equipped with turret tool-post, and is so 


work produced. carriage 1S 


constructed that when under heavy cut it 


is as rigid as with the regular type of 
slide 
A Fable. 
Once upon a Time there was a Man 


of a Machine Works 
Engines, Machines and 
a Make r and Px r- 


various Specialties 


who was a Proprietor 
and a Builder of 


Tools. 


fecter and Fashioner of 


He was likewise 


that ingenious Inventors might demand 
By reason of long Years of close Study of 
every Detail of his Business he had be 
come an Expert. He knew how to Est 
mate Cost and how to Secure a Profit. He 
built up a vast Trade and was very Suc 


cessful. But this great Man had a loose 
Spoke he conceived that there were not 
more than Two Dollars in the World and 


hat both of them belonged to him 


He had a happy Faculty of selecting in 


dustrious and ambitious Young Men as 
\ssistants, to whom he paid small Wages 
ind whom he educated in all the Ins and 


Outs of the Business. Budding Genius 


developed under his careful and vigorous 
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Tutelage, until he soon had a Corps of As 
sistants who were just as wise as he was. 
Every Man of the Bunch was a Money 
Maker for the Chief Push. 

No 


petent a Young Man might be, he was al 


matter how industrious and com 
ways regarded by the First Boss as an 
Apprentice, and was paid but niggardly 
Wages. As a Consequence the man was 
constantly losing his most Competent Help 
to Rivals in the Trade, who were glad to 
pay a good Price to secure the Services of 
Skilled Employees. So fast the De 


fections from his force grow t 


Intire Institution -became a School of 
Technology with Graduations, rather than 
a progressive Business House 

The Man gradually learned that every 





‘Profitable Trade Secrets consist largely 
of the Consensus of the best J lent of 
a united and well balanced Force.” 

Being convinced of the Verity of the 
Deductions that he had made from his 
Lessons, the Man carefully and judiciously 


reorganized his Corps of Assistant 
trained tl a Painstak 


Man 


1em to the Service in 


ing Manner and en 


uraged every 


with Financial Advancement commensut 
ate with his Industry and Worth lr} 
\lan Vet l only Recouped hi 
earlier Succ it vastly Multiplied it 

Moral—.A Wise Man is one who i 
hat his | mployee n ye | rosperous 
nd Satisfied t re his own Prosperity 

[Translated ym the ‘‘American Lumber 
sila 

















IMPROVED 


Graduate who left his House took a cet 
tain Clientage with him; he found that his 
were in possession of all th« 
lricks ot lrade that 


Lifetime to Master; he saw his business 


neighbors 


the had cost him a 


Undermined and Vanishing 
In this Predicament the Man was forced 


to Acknowledge that he had learned some 
new Commercial Lessons. They were these: 
Commercial 


tion is Worth sticking to when Once Per 


‘““A Competent Organiza 
fected. 


‘Reliable and continued Service can be 


obtained only by Financial Recognition of 
ts Increased Value. 
“The Individu 


that 


al trained in the Details 
House 


worth more to that Institution than to any 
other. 


} ] ] 
nave made a successtul is 


GISHO! 


Remarkable Performance of a Small 


Mr. G ge Si e, of Wald N. \ 
Pives I ( remarkable ( 
duran dr I drill is a 
No. 52. whi 0.0635 inch diameter. It 
was used in } & Sharpe automa 
crew machine for drilling in a piece holes 
4 nch deep I soit steel Lhi drill 
nm one occasion ran two days without 
sharpening e machine making 2,400 
pieces a day, which means that this drill 
with one vening drilled 4,800 holes 
inch deep l eel I 1S 1 con dered 
remarkable perfor é He tes tl 
he ( l i¢ Ss al I red 
dr: W t I { ail i \ it the I) t t 
two-thirds drilled. It is then quickly re- 
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This 


1,200 


and the hole completed. 


to 4,800 
100 feet of drilling 


turned 


amounts 0.25 inch 


inches, o1 





A New Arrangement of Feed Gear- 
ing for the Lathe. 

A new plan of arranging a nest of feed 
gears with engaging levers for lathe lead 
screws has recently been brought out by 
Schumacher & Boye, of Cincinnati. The 
accompanying illustration is from a work 
ing drawing and shows the arrangement 
clearly. 

Power is delivered from the live spindle 
to the gear box through the spindle a and 
is delivered to the lead screw through the 


spindle b and gear c, the variation of 
speed being between these spindles. The 
cone of gears which gives the various 


speeds is placed on the spindle b, which 
is mounted in a swinging support d pro- 
handle e and latch f, and 
about the supporting spindle 
is in line with the lead screw. 


vided with a 
swivelling 


which 


The intermediate idler may be adjusted 












icngthwise on its supporting spindle and 
thus be made to face any one of the gears 


of the cone below it It is so adjusted 


by the yoke 7, rack k and gear i, 


which is turned by the handle m, this han 
dle having a pin which may drop into 


spur 


any one of the holes in the index plate n 
below it. The latch f being opened and 
the cone of gears dropped out of the way, 


the handle m is turned to the hole for the 


required feed. This motion slides the 
idler on its supporting shaft to the 
proper position, and when the han 


dle e is again raised the cone of gears are 
engaged ready for work. Below gear / 
on the same shaft with it is a bevel gear, 
turns the 
of 


which, meshing with its mate, 


index plate with which the pin 
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handle e engages. This plate is therefore 
turned of 
It is scroll shaped, as shown in the side 


by the movement handle mi. 
view, and the effect of its being turned 
in this way is always to bring the proper 
hole before the pin iB 
it is thus only necessary to drop handle f, 


To change the feed 


turn handle m to the hole required and 
then raise the handle f again, dropping 
its pin into the only hole of plate o which 
can be reached by the pin 

Eight changes of feed are given in this 
way, which may be multiplied by changing 
A table 


shows at a 


gears outside the gear box 
to the 


the 
attached headstock 


glance the feed given by each setting 





Condensing the Steam ia the Boiler. 

The following clipping is kindly sent us 
by a correspondent from Vancouver, Brit 
ish Columbia. 
for the daily press there is not behind his 
Eastern brother in conveying misinforma 
tion about things mechanical. 


It shows that the reporter 


Repairing 
an “accident,” as suggested in the last sen- 


| 





Stud 





ib 








U 
ia 
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is used to pump cold water through her 
boilers to condense the steam to give a 
The accident will be re- 
paired this afternoon, when the steamer 


greater pressure. 


will again set sail.” 





The Oldest “ Atmospheric” Engine. 

\t Farme Colliery, near Glasgow, there 
is still running a Newcomen engine, which 
has been drawing coal since 1809. It is 
said to be the only engine of its type now 
in use in Great Britain. The cylinder was 
never bored. It is open at the top and the 
It takes about 
thirty-five seconds to lift coal from the 
pit. <A 


handle which admits steam to raise the pis- 


piston is packed with hemp. 


bottom of the man works the 


ton and alternately water to condense the 


steam. No part of the engine has ever 
been renewed, except one or two. spur 
gears that were broken by accident. 

Mr. Gus. C. Henning, of the St. Paul 


Building, New York, has perfected a form 
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4 NEW 


LATHE FEED GEAR. 


tence, is worth noticing, but is hardly 
within our field of criticism: 

“Steamer ‘Hating,’ which was to have 
departed for Skagway last night, is again 
at the C. P. R. wharf, having been forced 
to return on account of an accident to her 
machinery. She cleared at 
morning, but had proceeded as far as the 
of 
pumps broke down, and it was necessary 


2 o'clock this 


Narrows, when one her condensing 


for her to come back. The tide was strong 
at the time, and she went into English Bay, 
where she anchored for a couple of hours, 
and returned to the wharf at 
o'clock this morning. The 
pump in the modern steamer is an import 


about 6 


condensing 


ant part of the machinery, but which does 


not in any way interfere with her safety. It 


n Ma ist 


of Extensometer, which is adapted to be 
of 
as 


applied to bridge members or parts 


other structures, such, for instance, 


cranes or large maclmne tools, and which 
will show by the rotation of a graduated 
wheel the amount of elongation or com 
pression that takes place in the member 
to which the instrument is attached. Thus 
the amount of load or stress to which the 
part of the structure is subjected is readily 
the of 
Many parts of structures 
that that act 
computed only with great difficulty and 
The 


instrument infallibly indicates such stresses 


deducible by use this instrument 


are so situated 


the stresses upon them are 


sometimes without much certainty. 


accurately, and its great usefulness is 


therefore readily apparent 
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Blanking and Forming a Fancy ‘ion was turned into the center to about spring. TI nk ind spring pac 
Shell. 3-16 inch depth and in diameter about 44 are located on the pur wr tatnide fa 


inch less than the outside diameter of the simpler and cheape1 fd t, wl 

BY JOSEPH V. WOODWORTIiI ' DP , , : . 

‘ai es ‘ii punch at Rk. It was then heated to a ever | le, than 1 i 

The half-tone, Fig. 1, will show a fancy ? . ; : 

; : : Ay? , bright red and placed under the drop han ing th on t 

round scalloped shell used in large num h tl ; : : . ; 
, : ; mer, with the punch tastened in the drop L} nk holdet t cast iron, b 

bers for chandelier work and other orna : — ; , ; 

















; The punch was then dropped upon i to fit 
mental purpose [he metal is thin, soft ; PI 7 : 
' . , twice, which resulted in bringing up som snugly, and 
sheet brass. It was at first decided to pr Sortie ais, : 
, hell ; yi the lines and curve he die was then shoulder against the c of the 
duce the shell in one operation by a regu : ; sigalg 
. , ae ; : removed and worked out by hand, removy turned on the outside t ust fit into t 
lar combination blanking and drawing di iy 
: ; ,, ing, as far as possible, all surplus stocl ge plat For the pa pic 
but when it was found that this way would) | > calgary aids — ee 
It was then reheated and the drop Was re sp g ( 
rr peated Che xh st were again re¢ tween the he 
moved by hand, and this operation was the punch holder pur s fastenes 
gone through with four ti when al with hol ( tay 
edges itl C \ VC bro mnt up per t o | ri eT \\ 
fectly The die was then highly polished compressed t] ts ] Ire W ( 
with oil and en ry and set on the fact the blanl ecurely dir tiv it 1 I 1 
plate of the lathe, so that the outside of tact wit 
the finished impression V V was true. The Phe tir | d dic 
hole /V for the pad or knockout Y wa plete, at pertect nk fir l 
then bored and reazmed, with a should exact si we were then ready for th 
in the bottom for the pad X to rest on blanking dic In finding the blank, and i 
Before hardening the die, several ten making the die tor ! rregular caged 
plets for the blank were got out by hand, hell, more skill and care are required thar 
and were then struck up until the exact in a plain circular nking and drawing 
size required was found. Two templets di 
of each size were made, one to be struck The die D, Fig was made first of 
FIG. I. THE PIECE TO BE PUNCHED up, and the other to work by The gage 2-inch flat annealed tool steel. It was not 


plate E, of flat c 1d rolled steel, was bored necessarv to use heavy stock. as the metal 


entail considerable expense and require to the diameter of the blank, and the die to be punched was very thin The ten 
ence aeenenie wotk. the dies choos were reduced and trued at the outer edges, plet was soft soldered to the center of the 
sande jamend. To ant « perfect Wank, the to locate the gage-plate E t rue with the die face of the die, ther a smal dril | about 
forming and finishing punch and die were ane td the two screws BB holding it in No. 60 —— used, and the centers BB of 
made first. These are shown in Fig. 2, position. The die was then hardened and_ the scallops were drilled through to th 


and the first part made was the punch drawn slightly, leaving it as hard as pos face of the die, running in about '4 incl 
Tis was of well samedi’ task aed sible, without danger of its cracking or The templet was then removed, and _ the 
turned at T to fit the holder, larger at S chipping. The cast-iron bolster was then holes in the di ’ were enlarged and 
to shoulder against the face of the holder made, and a pin F let in for the die to drilled throug! Chey were then reamed 


se ' locate against. The pad or knocko o fit the tit of a counterbore. The coun 
and at R R to the size to which the shell 1ocate igain l 1€ pad r knockout X t fit 1¢ r i ii¢ un 


s ae aS ol steel, hare d on the face bore was about .o1o inch under the { 
was to be finished. The punch was then 4 of tool el, hardened the face. A terbo e fin 
chucked true by the stem 7’, when the face ] ) 


of the punch was finished flat, and a hole \> 


was drilled in the center for the stud J, ' 
which draws and forms the central pro 


























jection. This stud was made separate and P 
afterwards inserted so that it would not 
interfere with the finishing of the face ' S 
In the milling machine, the scallops on th : I 
outside were finished to the proper radiu M : : M 

it} ] ‘ } ‘ } QO) 
with a special cutter The face of th a | 
punch was roughed out in the same mar | . 

' 

ner, and it was then removed to the vis« | | 

1c , ‘ } | 
and finished by hand to templet by the uss } i} 

- 1 1 } 1 \ 
of files and riffler being careful to get t e ) 

] rol i j 

harp edges and symmetrical and correct . 

curves. The outside and face of the Li ne *) 
1 ; 1 1 1 K ; K > Templet 
punch were then lapped smooth and pol : : 
ished, after which it was hardened and E ) 
t i ~~ 

carawn to a light straw tempe! In ma | D | ° -_) 

: F , ee ; | i  s 
chining the face of the punch, the sharp 
radiating lines were let in to the proper ~ \NKING PUNCH ND DI 
depth by a sharp angular cutter, which 
contributed much to the rapid finishing of hole was bored straight through the bol ished rad ‘ /p The hole 
the curves ster, to admit the spring Z; the two jam were then counterbored, after which a 

[he die Q was struck up and finished nuts Y on the knockout ¥ allowed of ad-  reamer of slight taper was let in from the 
by using the punch as a hob. It was of Jjusting the hight of it The hole in the back, and the holes were reamed to tl 
flat tool steel, which had first been an bolster was tapped to admit the sleeve G. exact size required; that is in exact duphi 


nealed in an air-tight box in powdered which was screwed in tightly, and allowed cation of the scallops of the templet 


charcoal until as soft as it was possible to the spring Z and the washer H to rest \fter the first hole was reamed to size, a 
get it. It was planed, dovetailed and fin- within it. The headless screw at the bot- soft steel plug was driven in and the next 


> l 


ished on both sides, and a shallow depres tom was for adjusting the tension of the hole was reamed, when a plug was driven 





into it also, and so on until all fourteen 
finished. The plugs were then 
and the 


them. 


holes were 
center of the die came 


This resulted in sharp 


driven out, 
away with 
edges where the scallops J ined each other. 
The taper of the reamer used for finishing 
barely a half degree, which 
; 


and allowed 


the holes was 


left die almost straight 


the 
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is entered into the holder and faced 
(in the vise) until the taper pin O can 
entcred and driven in. The die D is fast- 
ened within a plain bolster, and the metal 
to be punched is held on the face of the 
die. As the punch descends, the stripper 
lL. holds it securely while being punched 
and strips it from the punch as it rises. 


up 
be 
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FIG. 3. PUNCH AND DIE FOR SECOND OPERATION 


face to be 


the sheared at /° and to be 
ground when dull, without materially in- 

The die 
to a light 


ground 


creasing the size of the blanks. 
hardened and drawn 
and 


was then 
straw temper, the face was 
and oilstoned. 

The punch G was first turned to fit with- 
in and shoulder against the face of the 
holder J, which was of cast iron and was 
used for both operations. After the out- 
side of the punch at K K was finished to a 
ize slightly larger than the diameter of 
the die, the scallops were indexed and 
milled, allowing a slight surplus of stock 
at all points. The edges of the scallops at 
the face of the punch were beveled slight- 
ly, and the punch was then sheared into 
the die, thereby making an impression at 
all points. The surplus metal 
moved, and the punch was thus gradually 
sheared through the die. It was then pol 
ished and left soft, as it was necessary for 
it to fit tightly in the die to produce blanks 
without burrs. The stripper L is of cast 
iron, bored to fit around and to shoulder 
against the back of the punch. The two 
pins Af M keep it from shifting. N is a 
piece of hard spring rubber. 

When in use the punch, with the strip 
per L and the spring rubber N in position, 


was re- 





When using the finishing die, Fig. 3, the 
blank is laid within the gage E, and as the 
punch descends it is held securely by the 
blank holder J while being drawn and 
formed into the die, the punch bottoming 
in the die with a good hard blow to bring 
up all the edges sharp. As the punch 
or knockout, strips the 
the 


rises, the pad X, 


shell from the die and delivers it at 


tcp. 

Electrogravure — An Electro-Me- 
chanico-Chemical System of Die 
Sinking and Engraving. 

We take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to a novel process for auto- 





matically cutting away steel surfaces in 
irregular and delicate shapes, as in the 
sinking of embossing dies, which is one of 
the most tedious and exacting of hand- 
executed operations now surviving, and 
which up to a recent date there has been 
little prospect of superseding by mechani 
cal means. The machine employed in the 
process is shown in the cut, Fig. 4, and 
while nothing can be done without it, the 
work that is done by its aid is still not 
strictly mechanical work as understood by 
em- 


our readers, as no cutting tools are 
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THE ETCHING PROBLEM 





ployed, and there are no chips or shavings 
The metal, 


such as cutting tools make. 
however, is removed from the places and 
in the volumes required. The work done 
is entirely reproductive. There must first 
be a model to work from, so that the artist 
or originator is not in the least done away 
with. The designer, however, 
may model in wax or in clay, or in any 
plastic material from which a plaster cast 
may made. The machine insistently 
calls for the plaster model, and having that 


artist or 


be 


it is ready for business. 

The operation 
when clearly understood, 
simple dne, and it gives little suggestion 
of the tedious and protracted series of ex- 
periments, with the usual accompaniment 
of failures and of partial all 
along the way, by which the results de- 


conducted is, 
an 


aS now 


extremely 


successes 


sired were reached. 
We are all sufficiently familiar with the 
operation of etching. It may be done by 
purely chemical means or by electrolysis. 
In either case the parts of the surface not 
to be acted upon must be protected by a 
suitable covering, and the results produced 
by a simple etching process must be quite 
limited. In Fig. 1, having the surface ad, 
if ab and cd be covered, then we can etch 
b¢ to a uniform depth, and then if e1 and 
ou are covered we may etch /o still deeper ; 
but if we wish to etch as indicated by the 
irregular outline in Fig. 2, the process is 
evidently inapplicable. 
The of the 
therefore went at the problem in 
He succeeded in producing 


inventor present process 
another 


a liquid 


way. 
surface which exactly matched, in reverse, 
the profile or outline to be etched. Fig. 3 
is intended to show the principle. Here is 


any suitable receptacle containing a solu 
tion of ammonium chlorate as an electro 
lyte, into which is dipped a plaster cast of 
the relief to be etched. Beneath the plaster 
is led a coil of wire as a cathode. The steel 
plate to be etched is inverted and sup 
ported above the plaster cast, and this 
plate is connected with the positive cur 
After the pores of the plaster 


rent. have 


: cI 
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FIG. 3. THEORETICAL ELECTROGRAVURE., 
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THE ELE 
absorbed the electrolyte a liquid relief sur- 
face is opposed to the surface of the steel 
plate. 
upon the steel at the points of contact with 
the plaster which carries the liquid. If the 
electric current circulates in the direction 
arranged for, the result will be that chlor- 
ine is set free at the steel plate. This com 
bines with the iron and enters into solu 
tion as chloride. 
all points or surfaces of contact; the steel 


This liquid, however, will only act 


Iron is thus dissolved at 


plate is thus deprived of its support and 
must sink deeper and deeper upon the 
plaster, or the plaster penetrates deeper 
and deeper into the steel. 
It has been that t 
the plate must not be in continuous con 
tact with each other, as above seems to be 


found he model and 


suggested. The carbon, which is a con 
stituent of the steel, here comes in as a 
factor. This carbon and some other mix 


tures with the metal are not soluble by 
electricity and must from time to time be 
removed by mechanical means, the carbon 
appearing as a powder between the plate 
and the model. The surface of the plaster 
model also requires attention. On _ this 
surface the chlorine is soon used up, and 
for this reason also the steel plate requires 
occasional removal, this action permitting 
the supply of the fresh electrolyte. It need 
not be said that the vals and the re- 
placements must be done 


rem 


with precision, 


the former not of course being essential 
except as securing the latter 

It was necessary, to make a commer- 
cial success of it, that the operations in 
volved should be automatic and continu 
ous, and the result was the machine shown 
in Fig. 4. All the necessary operations 
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are provided for in this machine. I! is 
not necessary to describe the construction 
of the machine in detail. The perfecting 
of it has involved inventive skill of a high 
order, as will be understood from a sim- 
The plate 
A with 


ple description of its operation. 
or die is clamped in the chuck at 


1233 
the face downward The chuck may be 
adjusted vertically and also may be tipped 


or inclined both laterally and longitudi 
tis — = 
rrespond exactly with the face 


of the model below, and then is fastened 


ecurely Che plaster model is placed face 
upward upon a vertically moving carriage 
directly below the plate Supposing the 
model to be already saturated with the 
chemical solution, it first rises until it 
touches the plate and remains in contact 
with it for about 15 seconds. The touch 
ing of the plate, especially at first, when 
there may be only a few points or even 
a single point of contact, must be done 
slowly and also with very light pressure, 


so that the not be crushed 


Accordingly the model is 


plaster may 
suspended in 
the carriage upon the end of a horizontal 
other arm of which projects at 


the 


lever the 
the back of 


weight B 


machine and carries a 


} 


which may be moved inward or 


outward, according to the pressure re 
quired. After the engraving operation has 


continued for that a larger 


surface of the 


ome time, so 
model comes in contact with 


the plate, the weight may of course be 


moved to give a greater Upon 


g pressure 
the expiration of the time allowed for con- 
j 
s 


tact the carriage descends with the model 


and remains at rest for a short period. 
While it is thus resting the carriage C 
moves under the plate and back again. 
his carriage carries a rapidly revolving 


brush driven by the upright belt in front, 


and in advance of the brush is a horizontal 
tube discharging numerous jets of com 
presse d ait against the face of the die, these 


jets only discharging during the backward 




















FIG. 5. 


A PLASTER MODEL 
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ti 


1n1oO¢ 


I 


tact. 





plates of, say, 


air and the brush 
fectively cleaning 1 surface. The car 
ize also carries a roll of sponges satu 
ted with the chemical for at the same 
ne recharging the face of the model. 
hen the carriage C moves back to its 
rmer place the model again rises to 
ntact with the plate, and so the opera 
m goes on 


The positive 


course connected 


and negative wires are of 


to 


the 


r 


plate anc 


1 to th 
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tions of do not 


it suffer more o1 s 
that more than one plaster cast is made, 
and in the making provision is made fot 
accurately locating each to fit in the place 


of the other 


\ most important question is to the 
speed at which the work is done The 
teel, of course, is not cut as rapidly a 


could be done in a die-sinker or a milling 


machine, whi re the only considerati 


the making « 











t 
i 


at the 


FIG 


time 


in 


1?) 


FACE 


The current employed is only from 12 


contact. 


OF 














DIt 


1 respectively,as previously explained. 


to 


15 volts, the strength of the current being 
self-regulating according to the extent of 
irface 


With 


8x12 inches, which this ma- 
chine will take, it may rise to 50 amperes 
when nearly the entire surface is in con- 


The contact of the model cannot be 


made so gentle that the delicate projec 


PRODUCED 


BY ELECTROGRAVURE, 


and in many cases, where large surfaces 
are to be excavated to considerable depths 
it will pay to remove the bulk of the metal 
by mechanical means, but still the process 
is not a slow one. It may be stated in a 
general way that the model will penetrate 


the steel at the rate of about 1-16 inch 
per working day. A most important feat- 
ure of the process is that it is equally 


effective the hardest steel, so that 


upon 





= 
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dies may be hardened or tempered in ad 
the tisk of 
warping 


vance, and there is not least 


loss by breaking or cracking or 
in hardening. 
the of 


applicability, especially 


It will be seen that process is 


wide for dies so 


<tensively used by silversmiths and other 
rt workers in metals, for embossing pa 
per, leather and similar stock, and for any 
elaborate and artistic designs to be repro 
duced in relief As to the perfection of 
the reproductions these must be seen to be 


We 


has been produced by 


half-tone 
this 
not been retouched 


appreciated. show here in 


1, 


a die which 


process and which has 
by hand, also a plaster model and an im- 


pression 


from a die, different subjects be 


ing selected for each to give a better idea 
the process. 


the 


of the scope of 
The of 
German invention, and they have been in 


process and machine are 


use sufficiently long to have fully demon 
strated their practicability and high econ 
omy. 
the 


We have had the pleasure of seeing 
machine in operation and numerous 
specimens of its work. Anyone interested 
may see the machine doing its work by 
applying to Herman C, Rost, secretary of 
the Gravure Machine Company, 
218 William street, New York city. 


Electro 





The Experience of an American 
Shop Manager in England. 
Mr. W. H. Pike, Jr 
vears ago left St. Louis to go to Notting- 
ham, England, there to establish a factory 


who nearly four 


for the manufacture of the Burroughs com- 


puting or adding machine, has recently 


returned and gives a very interesting ac- 
count of his experience with the British 


of manufacturing in Eng 


workmen and 


land. He speaks in very high terms of 


English workmen and says that within one 


vear from the time of arriving there he 
was manufacturing the machine of as good 
quality as it had been made in St. Louis 
and at lower cost This, however, was 
done with an equipment of machine and 
shop tools which had been made in Amer- 
ica, the latter by the Boyer shop in St 
Louis, the equipment and the methods f 
lowed being as nearly as p ile preci-ely 
ike in the American and the Br h 
we 

Mr. Pike early recognized that the Brit 
h workmen had certain ways and ideas 
different from those prevailing in America 

1 knowing that these 1d were based 
upon generations of usage he especially 


avoided running counter to them more than 


was necessary and particularly refrained 
from criticising their customs or ways of 
doing things in a manner that might be 
unpleasant. On the contrary, he fell in 


with their ideas so far as possible or con 
sistent with the plans he had 


the same time making it a point to see that 


in view, at 
a situation in his factory was made more 
desirable for workmen than any other that 


He 


found this to be fully appreciated and said 


could readily be found in the vicinity. 
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he excellent men, among them 





that got 
first-class toolmakers who knew how to do 
a good job. Some of these had received 


their training in a watch factory of the 


vicinity and this training had been most 
excellent. They were capable of doing 
very high-grade tool work 

\s to the difficulty of handling the me 


which is often referred found 


to, M1 
little of it 1d 


and declares unreservedly 
that he 


1s experi nce 


should, as aresult of | 
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unseemly hour (which we have now for 


gotten, but which is much earlier than 


1 
| 


ere), then stopped for breakfast and again 


everal times during the day. After some 


thing over a year of this the hours were 
inged to conform to the practice here, 
nd it was found that after the men became 
little accustomed to the new order of 
hings they liked it much better than the 


previous plan 
Then, in regard to material for manu- 























FIG. 7 IMPRESSION FROM 
ere expect 1IOwW ti ) t l dl 
ployees ina British f \ th rather less 
trouble than he should experience in hand 
ng a corresponding f men on Long 


Island or in the vicinity of St 
ly gained 
Not 


conform 


n cnie 


his experience here had bee 
At first 
tingham factory were 


the hours of labor in the 


made to 


prevailing in England 


to those generally 
That is, the 


went to work at some 


men 





facture, Mr. Pike te he had 1 
lifticulty Of e had be varned 
eforehand that it was difficult to obtai 
form and good sheet steel and drawn 
Bessemer rods such as are desired for us 


but said that 


difficulty in obtaining such 


automatic screw machines, 


found 


things in Sheffield or 


no 
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FIG. 4 AN EXAMPLE OF WORK DONE. 
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FIG. 0 LONGITUDINAL AND CROSS SECTIONS 
OF ATLAS VARIABLE SPEED COUNTERSHAFT. FIG. 7. HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLIN¢ AN MILLING MACHINI 








mentioned before, the power 


limits. As 
required for the feeds is taken right off 
the main spindle and on that account pre- 
vents all possible breakage, as both the 
feeding mechanism and the spindle stop 
t the in case the bolt should 


Same time 


rreak or slip 


“The 


indexing mechanism, a 


h 
found 


revolving table is provided wi 
feature not 


m any other machine of this type. In 


minection with above, we have also 


quipped the machine with an automatic 
profiling attachment. The templet is fast 
held the 


ra weight; the table 


ned on the table and against 


j 
pin DY me 


guide-{ 

















FIG 6 ATLAS FRICTION VARIABLI SPEED 


COUNTERSHAFT 


provided with a special feeding arrange 
All handles are 


vithin easy reach from one place, which 


ment for profiling work 


iuakes manipulation and adjustment ex 


ceedingly convenient 


“The main dimensions are as follows 
Automatic vertical feed of spindle, 7 
inche automatic vertical feed of tabl 
16 inches; automatic cross feed of tabk 


13 inches; automatic longitudinal feed ot 


table, 


inches: size of 


yo inches; size of table, 13'42x55 


1 
22 Incite 


revolving table, 


S111 dl 
pind le 


diameter; Cistance from center of 
to frame, 16 inches; greatest distance from 
end ot 


spindle to table, 22!4 inches; 


weight, about 3,150 pounds. 
‘The photograph of the horizontal bot 


ing, drilling and milling machine [Fig. 7] 


shows a rather new type of this kind of 
machine, and which, besides being de 


-] 


| same class of work 


gned for the 
machine, also is fitted 
attachment \s 
main frame and table ar 


and the aim has been to pri 


on the Bement type 


with a vertical milling 


will b 


extra 


een, the 


heavy, 


vent any possible springing, in order t 


maintain original accuracy Ch pindl 


is of the best steel, has back gearing 


is mounted ina sleeve with provision mad 


' 
ie 


for clamping the two together when t 


machine is used for milling work. It has 
both quick and slow hand motion and any 
rate, between limits, of automatic feed 
The same patented arrangement for vary 


ing all the feeds, as explained in connec 
tion with the vertical milling machine, is 
also used here. All the feeds are reversible 
and easily detachable 


as fol 


The table is 20x32 inches, with auto 


“The principal dimensions are 


lows: 
matic crossfeed of 20 inches and automatic 
The feed of the 


stop vertical automatic 
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table is 21 inches. Greatest distance be- 
tween center of spindle and table is 21 
inches. Length over all is 8 feet, and 
total weight is about 4,600 pounds. 

“The photograph of the 


{Fig. 8] shows the before-mentioned ar- 


countershaft 


rangement for varying the feeds, as ap- 
plied to a countershaft. The two friction 
wheels are, in this case, cast together with 

F 


their respective pulleys, and the motion ¢ 
the sliding pair of friction rings is effected 
by means of a chain wheel with chain. As 
will be noticed, there is no loose pulley, as 
none was required in this particular case; 
but on same styles of countershafts used for 
regular work, a loose pulley and clutch for 
reversing added. The advan- 
tages with this arrangement are: Any vari- 


are easily 
ation of speed between limits, the desired 
peed obtained only by pulling the chain, 
and it occupies less space than the ordin 
ysuntershafts. 
for 
countershaft has proved very much su- 


ary c 


‘Especially smaller machines this 


perior, and by degrees it is our intention 


ipply wit wherever we can. 


The Latest Rotary Engine. 
It seems to become more and more dif 
ficult to limit the possible development of 
the rotary engine, or to determine in ad 
vance the shapes which it may or may not 
assume 


The cut herewith, adapted from 


1 
| 





patent, shows a 


States 


United 


practicable rotary 


a recent 


engine and a mechan- 


It is, by the way, also 
] 


lesign 


ical novelty l good 


example of simplicity of « Che en- 


tire engine consists of but three working 
parts. Anyone can easily see how the de 
vice works, and no one can deny that it 


The and 


discharge of the steam is effected through 


will actually work admission 


the trunnion. When in the position shown 
admitted be- 


ball 


in the upper figure, steam is 
] the 


hind the piston the thrust of 
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ended connecting rod against the anchored 
thrust block at the other end of it carries 
the cylinder around, if it is helped over 
the center, to the position shown in the 
lower figure. The steam is then released 
and the momentum of the revolving cy] 
inder carries it around to its first position 


when steam is again admitted, and so it 


1 


The principal drawback 


ke eps a going 


of the usual rotary engine, the packing 
of large and rapidly moving surfaces 
against the steam pressure is gotten rid 


of, and only the usual problem of the 


ordinary reciprocating engine is encoun 
tered. The admission of the steam may 
evidently be so controlled as to use the 


steam expansively, which is another feat 


ure not often to be found in a rotary en 


gine. It is a question, however, if this 


is not more of a reciprocating engine than 
a rotary one, and if the promising fe 
not due to its being a re 


The inventor 1s Major 


Angeles. Cal 


ures of it are 
rocating 


engine 


Los 


J. Robinson, 





Letters from Practical Men 


The Great Coal Saver. 


Editor American Machinist: 

These are about the last days of the 
Pan-American Exposition, and soon w 
must clear the thoughts of it out of the 
way to make room for other novelties 


Before it drops clean out of sight, and 


A 
soon also out of memory, it may be well t 
note the thing which it most emphasized 
Whatever it was intended to be, the 
was more than anything else an advertis« 
And this is singu 


there is anything in the 


show 


ment of Niagara Fall 
for if 


world which might be 


lar, too, 


thought to requi: 
no advertising it surely is the great cata 
Still, the 


popular thought is affected by this advet 


ract. status of Niagara in the 


tising, and on account of it many morte 


people than usual are doing more thinking 


than usual about the world’s greatest 
waterfali, and especially about the work 
that it may be made to do for us. The 


visitor to Buffalo is simply compelled t 
think of this. The Exposition is uniqu 
in the fact that it is the first cf the modern 


industrie] exhibitions in which the steam 


engine has had no chance The steam en 


gine exhibit was in this case thought ot 


so little importance that in the earlier d 


a\ 
of the Exposition the complaint was that 
it was difficult even to find it; and no won 


} 


der. Nearly all the power required for 
every purpose came from Niagara, as did 
the transformed power in the magnificent 
electrical illumination. It is, after all, not 


Niagara but electricity that the Pan-Amer 
ican Exposition has insistently magnified, 


and electricity in its function of power 
transmitter. 

Many other instances have come 
into recent notice of electricity’s ser- 


vice in power transmission, not only in 
large quantity but also for great distances. 
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There is a transmission of 4,000 horse- losses always chargeable to other agencies ite day now for that “‘usetul patent 


power 80 miles from the San Bernardino and it has at the same time made it gen- you tell us about on page 1088 





Mountains of California to Los Angeles, erally possible to develop the power mor Note the following: In the year 1863 
and this is far surpassed by the transmis- economically, or a great increase the Lake Shore blacksmith shop in Clev 


sion of a much greater power from the of power developed from any given coal land, Ohio, there was a man employed 


upper waters of the Yuba River to San consumptio1 Phe irge power-house ep f \ e with the hort 
Jose, which is 184 miles. Then there is the with its comprehensive and all-embracing k é ff a ers with part of tl 


great Massena plant which takes the waters economies, has driven out the smal! and steel face gone. In the operation, after fix 








of the St. Lawrence above the Long Sault wasteful steam engines, stationary, port- ing thie fire t lit the job, he used tl 
Rapids and leads them through a 3-mile able and locomotive, and effected an et f wing ingrediet Sal ammoniac at 
canal and gets a fall of 45 feet for an im- mous saving both in coal and in labor. borax f each 2 ounces; saltpetre at 
mense volume of water and a total avail When it comes to the utilization of un brimstone, of ea unce | pulverize 
able power too big for my memory. All usual water powers everywhere which After throwing ounce of this mixtu 
these power plants, and innumerable electric transmission has made possible, the into the fire, it was ready to commen 
thers, are made available or can be made thing speaks for itself. What has been work, and thereafter every two hours 
available for our everyday uses by elec- done by it in this line is only a samp! hrew in the fire the same quantity 
tricity. They put a dam across the Hud- of what it can do and the promise of I may now as well give the ingrediet 
yn at Mechanicsville, and, without much what it will d The flow of Niagara ha for welding tl teel on the face of tl 
f a fall for the wat they have all the t been perceptibly diminished by all the so t rd g the face of anv 
powe ey Vant o use at s< hen ct < | it has vet bee d i I 1 1 i V« g he ed the followin y B i 
and they run the trolley cars of Troy and _ for power purposes, so that here alone the 1 pound; sal ammoniac, 3 ounces; calcine 
\lbany ower development has on feeb ! esia, I Pulverize and mix 
I u electricit nnection wit eginning Then ther m. § . commonly ed 
the utilization of great wat yowers, or of ren t] gh whi ew f x ration f dening the fact 
those remote from the haunts of man, i Niagara flow, with its numerous rapid Prussiate of potash pound d 
now such an obvious and established fact each of whi spe t ectricity Ss Of etre pound; gu camph I Ince 
that it makes one laugh if it is not imm¢ portunity; there are the other great rivet al ammoniac, 2 ounces; salt which ha 
liately thought of where the conditions ind the smaller treams with deeper been used in pickling mackerel, 3 pound 
to ts empl nent are disclosed Chere plunges ( I Pulve e and mix Put on each face w 
s a curious case that has c n h ( t herry re two tablespoonft 
not within a few days; the Dixie M ne nly ve S egul S \ t nce 
er,’ I think it is, tells about it. Phe Hat It surely is not too soon to put the Now, Mr. Editor, from the above, which 
peth River, in Tennessee, has a most tot ereat coal saver at work right at the mine, is absolutely t be possible to stop 
tuous course, and in one part it runs 7 ust as at the waterfal \ great item any person from using brimstone in 
miles and then comes along within 8o0 f the work of th iF 1s is the rryv-  blacksmith’s fire Perhaps it may be wel 
yards of its former channel \ tunnel ha ng of coal. Of tl | transported the for others to know the above as we ll a 
been cut through this short distance with greater portio1 f it f power pur yself Geo. Jon 
section of 16x6 feet, which the river 1 poses, so that coal transmission is power! ( ttanooga en! 
more than able to fill at all times, giving a transmission. Some lin f railroads ex [What on earth does anyone want t 
f 16 feet and making, perhaps, 1,000 ist and are ope ( irely f mith’s fire 4 
horse-power immediately available. They this style of power transmissio1 Vhich 
are looking now for a chance to employ etter for the transi f p r fron - 
this we nd her¢ where the laugl the mines to the 1 1s f ou , 
mes There is the city of Nashville towns and cities, or, say, rather from tl Writing for Catalogs. 
\ y hable « } +} nes to the trolley lin the lighting sta Ed \ ‘ 9 \l hinist 
ctricity What re need be ud tior ( € ct ‘ P e Ol 06 ana e on “Re 
Some of us old fogies were disgusted at nd the fri d i tequ Catalogs, et ul 
he airs which we thought electricity w ning ( t ele Sty cmp won 
putt g 1 ly 1 little while oO" There | ore y t nrt that n inufac 
va lot f talk, wl rtainly had heme l il them, make 
S g flav f foolisl out it, « i ( ; c ey retuse t el 
elect ty superseding st for driving ecessary é f ( rnificant fellow 
hing We had to g p and | vis hing but N am positive th: 
I ut r visior ends tl the gf, pel B S| \ great dk f the 
' together too fast, because behind nection w de ' S that the 
\ ynat here 1 necessitv be ] in } pre + ’ re ‘ €!1 { ind every a\ 
S engine ind where electricity wa vhat it 1 tl lw le 
snowing such ady tacilit to doing eliab f r ( ( f ars tely IT¢ I iachine Chat 
many things, and getting for power s It really f het | brought one of 
many new lines of employment, it was for me, what the val saver can d their nto the shop wher« 


° . T ] ] mh’ loo brong 
really vastly increasing rather than dimin ECUMSEH Sw [ am employed. 5 b’s catalog brought 
ishing the demand for the steam engine — —_ a set eir micromé S 


and for the coal to drive it. But even here tween one and two dozen of their smal 


Sulphur in a Blacksmith’s Fire. 9 jyicrometers to the men. Rivett’s bench 


electricity began at once to show itself the ict é ( 
coal-saver. As now the great transmitter Editor American Machinist lathe catalog, a nice and expensive bool 
of the power derived from coal, while it In the twenty-four years that I have indeed, brought one of their bench lathes 


has undoubtedly led the civilized world to been reading the “American Machinist” I with most of its attachments, into out tool 


develop many more uses of power, and have no recollection of seeing anything in room. A couple of years ago I wrote t 
to demand power in larger quantity, it its columns about preparing a fire on a a well-known firm for a catalog of their 


has at the same time proved itself a great blacksmith’s forge for welding iron or punching machines, but received no an 


saver of power in the very act of trans steel, etc., by sprinkling common sulphur swer. I think I wrote again a few weeks 


mission, by eliminating the great friction or brimstone in the fire. I consider it a later, but no answer Then I wrote that 
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the firm that I worked for contemplated 
buying a punch press for a certain line of 


work. This brought a catalog and a good 
deal of special information, b t by the 
time it arrived the order was already 


placed with another firm. The next time 
we wanted presses I talked up the same 
press again; I knew something about them 
then. I could tell something about their 
capacity, the upper and lower knockout 
arrangement, the feed, etc., etc., and the 
result was (I imagine, anyway) that two 
of their machines landed in our shop. 

The superintendent or foreman in a shop 
has little time when at home to study up 
all the particulars about all tools and ma- 
chines that are wanted in a shop; but a 
bright lathe hand or milling-machine hand 
or a toolmaker will study up some particu- 
lar machine that he has seen in a catalog 
and present some of its details and good 
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they would draw out of good, intelligent 
brains that are now inactive or active in 
things that are injurious to themselves and 
to their employers. These rewards would 
create good feeling towards the heads of 
the firms, and there would be less of an 
ear for strikes and anarchistic ideas. 
TOOLMAKER. 





Points on Jig Making. 
Editor American Machinist : 

Fig. 1 illustrates the method of proced- 
ure in putting the bushing holes into a 
long jig. There were a large number of 
holes, and they were in sets duplicated at 
regular intervals for the length of the jig. 
The method adopted to facilitate putting 
in the holes was as follows: There were 
shoulders on raised strips AB, Fig. 1, 
between which the holes were to be lo- 
cated. A templet, Fig. 2, was made of a 
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points to the foreman or superintendent in 
a ten minutes’ talk that it has taken him 
an hour or two to find out himself, and 
which would have consumed as much of 
the foreman’s time, had he studied it over; 
but here he gets it concentrated and illus- 
trated by the work in hand, and the thing 
is plain at once, and the machine is or- 
dered. 

Here comes in the principle that is put 
at Dayton in the cash 
that one hundred pairs 
and one hundred brains 
will think of things that one never would. 
If only those one hundred were given a 
chance, or, still better, a reward for their 
practical suggestions. 

What a pity it is that our manufacturers 
don’t take up that reward system. How 
many hundreds of profitable suggestions 


in practical use 
register factory: 
of eyes will see 





Fig. 7 


JIG PRACTICE, 


width to just fit between the strips and 
long enough to contain one set of the 
holes and the nearest hole in the next set. 
The holes of a set were then carefully lo- 
cated and bored in the templet and another 
hole the required distai.ce away for the 
first hole in the next set. The templet be- 
ing completed, it was put into the jig, and, 
using a spotting drill, a straight drill and 
a rose reamer, the holes of the first set 
were drilled and reamed in the jig. The 
templet was then pushed along until a 
nicely fitted plug would go through the 
holes b’ and a’, when it would be ready to 
drill the next set of holes, and so on. 
The holes shown are the size they were 
bored without bushings. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show one way of fasten- 
ing work into a jig when there is not much 
room. A is one corner of a jig B is the 
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clamp, which, it will be seen, is slotted to 
allow it to be drawn back from the work. 
The back end of clamp B is supported by 
the jig casting through which it goes. The 
spring shown keeps the clamp up in place 
to facilitate putting work in the jig. 

Figs. 5 and 6 illustrate another job of 
jig work. As will be the holes— 
both those parallel with the jig casting and 
those at an angle with it—are figured from 
an imaginary point, which we will call and 
mark A. The angular surface a, on which 
the work to be drilled is set, is machined to 
the correct angle; then a spot is made 
true on the outside of the jig at a that will 
cover the imaginary ,oint, when an accu- 
rately ground button B is set, which but- 
ton is to be the location from which each 
hole is to be put in by measurement, the 
button remaining in place until the bush- 
ings are finally in place and the jig tested 


seen, 
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for accuracy. To set the button, the cast- 
ing was clamped to an angle-iron so that 
the surface a, Fig. 6, was parallel with the 
surface plate, and the button was rapped 
until it was the right distance from sur- 
face a—in this case 3% inch. The setting 
the other way was not so particular, so that 
the holes were the right distance apart and 
about in the center of the bosses through 
which they ‘went; but when once the but- 
ton was set, the distances the holes were 
from it had to be maintained. To bore the 
holes marked b the jig was clamped to an 
angle-plate on the milling machine, so that 
surface a was square with machine spindle 
both ways, when the work was set to bore 
each hole separately, setting it vertically, 
by getting the distance from the platen in 
the center of the button, then from the 
platen to a true plug in the spindle; set- 
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ting the machine for two holes, so that the 
center of the spindle was % inch below 
the button, and 13% inches above for the 
other two, then horizontally setting by the 
surface of the angle-plate to which the jig 
was fastened or another angle-plate bolted 
out to one side of the work and square 
with the machine spindle. To bore the 
holes that are parallel with the jig, it can 
be set on its feet square as before, and 
measurements can then be taken from the 
platen to the button and spindle and from 
the angle-plate to plugs in the angular 
holes. After the boring is done, if the job 
is particular, it is well to measure each 
hole to see if it is the right distance from 
the working point, as, in case a mistake 
has been made, and a hole is not located 
quite right, it will be easier to rebore it 
then than after the bushings are in place. 
Fig. 7 still another method of 
fastening work into a drill jig. A is the 
work in place, ready for drilling; aa is a 
raised place on the jig. The work is ma- 
chined where it bears on this raised place, 
and the planing forms a shoulder that in 
the drilling is forced up to the line b. To 
put the work in the jig, it is set on to the 
raised spot, and then by means of cam B 


shows 


and eccentric stud C it is forced into posi 
tion, the point of the cam striking into the 
round corner of the work throwing it against 
the two gage points ) and b’. The clamp 
D is then pushed over the work and tight- 
ened by the bolt shown. When the cam is 
released by turning stud C, spring c throws 
it out of the way, leaving room to put an 
other piece of work in tee Ge 





Another Expansion Punch. 


Editor American Machinist: 

Afte: reading and studying Mr. Wood- 
worth’s article on an expansion punch, at 
page 902, issue No. 36, I believe that it is 
not the best way to do the job he de- 
scribes, and hope he will take my criticism 
kindly. 

In the first place, a punch made in the 
way he describes 
of sixteen external and detached sections— 
seems very much like 16 to 1, of which we 


one center-punch inside 


heard so much a year ago, and which idea 
has not been very popular with manufac- 
turers. Expansion and 16 to 1 would not, I 
fear, work in the same press together. Now 
that the nation has concluded to have but 
a single standard in money, why not apply 
the same idea to the punch and let the sec- 
tions lose their individuality, as is shown 
in Fig 

make it, 
has been 


I, which is a much easier way to 
and shows the job just after it 
part of the 
removed on the left side 

First make the punch shell A, then make 
the inner punch B. Sweat A and B to 
gether with soft solder and saw cuts into 


sawed and sections 


A ona milling machine, using B as an ar 
bor and cutting through A and a little into 
B, so as to prevent fins forming on the in- 
side of the Then and 
turn B down small enough so that A can 


cuts. melt apart 
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contract when in use, at the same time re 
moving the saw marks on B. 

Mr. Woodworth does not provide a bead 
ing die for his punch, consequently the 
bead cannot be sharply defined or very 
regular, besides increasing the diameter of 
To doa really nice job, a bead 
and 3 


the work. 
ing die is also necessary; see Figs. 2 
which show the complete tool with punch 
A contracted. This punch and die should 
not cost any more than the one described 
by Mr. Woodworth, with no chance for 
A and B 


are the same as in Fig. 1, while E is a soft 


the sections to get out of order. 


is driven and carries 


A and die 


shell into which A 
the upper beading die C. Punch 
C come down together, being forced ahead 
by a spiral spring at the top, which must 
be stiff enough to hold the die C down 
while the bead is being formed. A and C 
bank at the same time, while B continues 
it has sufficiently to 
make a good bead 

The recess F i 


until expanded A 


s bored in A to give the 























sections sufficient springiness and should 
a 
B 
) 
A 
ANOTHER EXPAD 


be spring tempered at this point; all othe: 
hardened parts to be drawn only to a good 
Only the working end of 
D is a soft 
ring to hold the shell E against the tension 
of Kromet 


yellow color. 
punch B need be hardened. 


spring . | 
1] 


the 
Elgin, 





The Side Play of the Caliper. 


Editor American Machinist: 
In Wm. S. Rowell’s article on “Side 
Play of Caliper,” in issue No. 40, he asks 


where he can get a table of trigonometrical 
functions reading to minutes. F. Hodg- 
man, of Climax, Mich., 


table and others for which he might find 


publishes such a 


use. Price is one dollar. 
W. E. HousMAN. 
[Trautwine’s Pocket Book contains a 


table of natural trigonometrical functions 
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A Job of Circular Planing. 


Editor American Machinist: 
The article on page 1013, entitled 
Turning Segments of Large Radius” re- 


minded me of a 
shop last winter 
having two dovetails + 


over. 


he radius was much too large to be turned 








job which came to the 
A steel segment, Fig. 1, 
is to be finished all 
A special rig had to be devised, 2s 
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the tool-post. 
ings for the wire to Le ied through to be 
cut off into pins. 


the tail spindle center. 


This a!so contains the bush- 


The arbor also runs on 
It is necessary to 
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inches in diameter, with 24 teeth. Two 
hundred screws were made, and at the end 
of the job it was in nearly as good condi 
tion as at the beginning. 


offset the support B to let the wire clear 


the tailstock on some makes of 


American Mac!inist 


CIRCULAR 


PLANING 





D 
Pianer 
—] 
Shaper Tool 4™rean Machinist 
Post 
FIG, 2, IMPROVISED ARRANGEMENT FOR CIRCULAR PLANING 


in the ordinary way on any machine in 


the shop. The large rectangular head also 


was an obstacle in the way of turning. 
Fig. 2 shows the rig for doing the job 
The segment, having an outside radius of 


40 inches, was clamped to an overhanging 
plate A, bolted to the table B 
The mill 


which was 


of a 60-inch Bullard boring mill. 


table was connected by a strap-iron link 
C to the platen D of a nearby Gray planer, 
so that the reciprocating motion of the 


planer platen was 


lating motion of the boring mill table 
Sellers’ 


converted into an oscil 


The planer, being geared, was 


set to give the segment the exact amount 
of movement required for the cut. A 
glance at Fig. 1 shows that all cuts stopped 
at or near the square head of the segment. 
The planer behaved beautifully, stopping 
and reversing the segment accurately as 
the tool reached the square head. A Pratt 


& Whitney shaper head, biocked out on an 
angle-iron from the boring mill head to the 
required radius completed the job 

e. 3. PB. 


For Cutting Off Wire Pins. 
Editor Machinist : 


The accompanying drawing shows a de- 


American 
vice for cutting wire pins. It is used in a 
lathe and is quite simple and easily made. 

A is a plain arbor, turned taper to fit the 
latter spindle, and the other end to fit the 
bushing in the support B, which is held in 


mainder of the arbor being threaded fo: 
the disk or gage D, which gives the length 
for the pins to be cut and is held in place 
by the jam-nut. With this device you can 
cut off pins nearly 
run the lathe 


as fast as you care to 


M. W. LEECH. 





Making Some Special Taper Screws 
Editor American Machinist: 

[ send you herewith drawings [here re 
produced one-quarter size] of a milling 
fixture which I have lately designed for 


cutting the threads on a lot of taper 
screws, together with a sample [Fig. 1] of 
the work as it came from the machine. 


The screws required to be filed to a sharp 
point, and this was done by the boy who 
watched the machine, while the cutter was 
running through. Another boy took them 
in a speed lathe and removed the burr 
from the outer edges of the threads with a 
file 

The blanks were turned up in a 
from %-inch cold-rolled 
The total length is about 27¢ inches. 


SCTCW 
machine, steel. 
The 
threaded part is 134 inches long, and tapers 
The 
shank is 5g inch long and 27-64 inch in 
diameter. 


to 3g inch in diameter at the point. 
The pitch is 5 to the inch, and 
the groove about three times the width of 
the stock left standing 
to cut 


The time required 


one screw was seven minutes, and 


for changing the blanks about three min- 


utes. A special cutter was made, 2! 








lathes. 
The arbor 4 is turned down and threaded 
to recs.ve the cutter C, which is screwed 
up to a sioulder and then pinned, the re 

















FIG. I \ MILLED SCREW 


Referring to the drawings, Fig. 2 shows 
a plan of the fixture clamped to the miller 
slide at the angle required by the helix of 
about 11% 


side elevation of the fixture. 


the screws, degrees. Fig. 3 isa 
In both views 
the relative positions of the cutter and the 
The slide B is gibbed to 
the base A, of 2 
inches. It is actuated by the screw on 
shaft C, which |} 
I inch. 


work are shown. 
and has a movement 
las a pitch of 10 threads to 
Motion is communicated to this 
shaft from the miller feed rod N 
the pair of spur gears fF. S 


, through 
is a screw 
blank partly cut, which is held by the 
‘In the shaft D and 
ported by the rest H. Motion is communi- 
cated fr shaft G the 
gears FE. The ratio being 2 to 1, the blank 


draw-in chuck sup- 


m through bevel 











paren 
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FIXTURE FOR MILLING SPECIAL TAPER SCREWS ’ 
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ell hin t 
gets five turns to 1 inch of forward move- until it fitted the blank snugly, screw lachining ‘ ») mches « é 
’ +] y heing { vinotnt 
ment, which gives the required pitch. It tightened, the table then raised to the he gap being tf vinging 
will be noted that shaft D is set on an proper hight, which was fixed by the usual makes it very handy for the b f 
angle, about 414 degrees,to bring the upper vertical stop, and the miller started pulley eC iil | 
surface of the taper part of the blank hori At the beginning the cutter stood just 1S a pity e1 ble to | 
zontal [The smaller of the gears E is clear of the blank, so that it began worl , t British « 

} _ . , 1 1 , 1 Te , . +] ce , ae : 
splined on shaft C, and as the slide moves, on the end, milling the full depth of the the Glass xhib year, W 
the flange on the larger gear carries it thread and finishing the work at one cut. he could ad leal of inf t 
along [The ‘smaller of the gears F is We found by experience that when the present coll ir f 
splined on the feed rod, so that it may be slide had moved its full stroke and bor his pap ( Alfred Her 
disengaged from the larger. When this is against the bracket at the rear, the feed bert’s exhib e 
done shaf may be rotated by using the belts slipped, and that no | me if the their { 
handle attached to the large gear, and slide machine was not stopped at onc: re equal t , ee 
6 run back to the starting point I would say that we first intended to use er; the 

In operating the device, supposing the a hand feed, and so the fixture cost con My advice to the “exiled” one ic to a 
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and the gear moved back into engagement J. A. WEBSTER ay 


The table of the miller was then lowered 7 ing him numbers of firm 


who will let him have hollow spindles, cut 
American and English Lathes. gears, large journals, reversible counter 
. - ~ = ee . — chafte fFoede at “oll 0 ~ 
ened and the rest slid back. The finished Editor American Machinist: hafts, feeds controlled from the apron 
piece was then removed, another blank in On page 905 you have an article on and automatic stops L. E. W 
serted, the collet drawn in, rest H slid up ‘“‘American and English Lathes in South Johnstone, Glasgow, Scotland 


until the stock was well clear of the cut 
ter, when the screws in rest H were loos 
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“American and English Lathes in 
South America.” 


Editor American Machinist: 

“An Exiled British Engineer” for vari- 
ous reasons prefers the American to the 
English lathe. Personally, I prefer both, 
or a tool which combines in varying de- 
gree, according to the work required from 
it, the characteristics of both. Any num- 
ber of British tools may now be obtained 
in which the feeds are controlled from the 
apron, may be stopped by hand friction 
desired, automatically 
Re open-sided 


knob, and, if so 
also at any given point. 
washers for change wheel spindles, I have 
had them so made for years without de- 
mur by several makers, who now embody 
the idea in their productions. 
Touching the matter of alterations, vari- 
ous opinions are held as to the advisability 
or otherwise of humoring customers. 
(Chordal preached once or twice on this 
Conical or straight bearings will 
by most 


regular 


topic. ) 
be furnished without comment 
British makers, and, if well made, are prob- 
ably equally serviceable, and the conical 
neck well produced and properly handled 
will generally more than hold its own in 
the matter of retaining correct alinement 
of the spindle, though makers here 
would recommend them for a heavier lathe 


In many cases 


few 


than, say, 22-inch swing. 
probably it is wisest to adopt the parallel 
neck, as one never knows into whose hands 
a tool may fall. In a number of instances 
the hollow spindle may easily be dispensed 
with, as shops often have a run of work 
which does not call for it. On the other 
hand, the hollow spindle lathe should never 
be unrepresented, and if one lathe has to 
answer all purposes it ought to possess it, 
and also that “abomination,” the gap bed. 
I have at present five lathes by different 
English makers, all with hollow spindles, 
which are used to a great extent on your 
correspondent’s lines, one or two also hav- 
ing proper sud trays and geared pumps. 
The gap bed lathe is no doubt an abomina- 
tion when badly made and expected to do 
what no reputable maker would claim, 
viz., do work to the best advantage on the 
full swing of the gap, but given a good 
gap bed lathe work of a very varied char- 
acter can be done to sufficient advantage 
to justify its existence. Else why does a 
maker of such cosmopolitan experience of 
tool use and design as Mr. Geo. Richards 
deliberately design and build on mass pro- 
duction lines a 16-inch swing lathe in which 
the existence of the gap dominates the 
(This lathe is illustrated in 
the “American Machinist” at page 421, 
volume for 1895.) The design and per- 
formance of the head and tailstocks of at 
least number of makers 
here will now bear comparison with those 
of any other nationality. It is worth noting 
that the opposition of European users to 
the clumsy American footstock often in 


whole design. 


a considerable 


evidence a few years ago has had the effect 
of considerably improving footstock de- 
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sign both in America and Europe. Of 
course, the once common type of York- 
shire “merchant” tool was quite open to 
all the criticism of our exile, but the price 
itself would warn anyone as to the qual- 
ity. All the same, I have often employed 
them to considerable advantage on certain 
jobs, qualified Americans who have seen 
them acknowledging they could not turn 
out the work produced any cheaper with 
a really good tool. However, this type 
of tool is being gradually outclassed by 
more expensive and efficient machines, 
and as well built tools may now be ob- 
tained from the former headquarters of 
“merchant” tools as anywhere else. It is 
natural that Manchester or Glasgow mak- 
ers with a well-earned reputation should 
be able to command a good price for their 
productions, though most of them will 
probably lower their prices in such a time- 
ly manner as will enable them to retain 
their present volume of trade, and also 
gain such increase as they feel disposed 
to cater for. Even the most conservative 
of them have during the last few years 
yielded considerably to modern demands. 

In his concluding remarks. our friend 
asks English makers to wake up, and, 
without charging absurd extras, furnish 
certain conveniences he mentions. There 
need be no anxiety about this, as prac- 
tically every item he mentions is easily 
obtainable over here at reasonable prices, 
and I am open to furnish the addresses 
of makers who embody such in their lathes. 
So there is hope of an order or two com- 
ing from South America. Personally I 
should be the last to minimize the un- 
doubted advantage to this country of the 
advent of American tools, and the prom- 
inence thereby given to the American point 
of view on many industrial topics. One 
may consistently admire good American 
productions and at the same time deny 
that English tools and methods are any- 
thing like as black as they are sometimes 
painted. JAMES VOSE. 
Manchester, England. 





The Apprentice Problem. 


Editor American Machinist: 

I often wish I knew how other shop 
managers get along with apprentices. This 
class of would-be machinists has always 
been to me a great perplexity. In my 
experience I have found about one boy 
in ten naturally suited for the business. 
Perhaps it is too much to expect all our 
apprentices to be natural mechanics; and, 
indeed, it is a wonder to me that we find 
even one in ten, when we consider the 
methods too often used in selecting them. 

There are always many more candidates 
than positions. It would seem that anyone 
at all familiar with the business should 
be able to select boys fairly well suited 
for the work. There are, however, many 
things that interfere with the shop mana- 
ger’s doing just what he thinks best. The 
office has some young men on its list who 
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are judged to be just the boys for the 
business, and often one is ordered, or 
sometimes requested, to put them on. lf 
it is an order, of course, the shop is subor- 
dinate to the office and the order is 
obeyed, while even if it is only a request 
boys are often put on who should instead 
be farmers or clerks, or anything, rather 
than machinists. 

We have all over the country a large 
percentage of poor workmen. All-around, 
good machinists are becoming more and 
more scarce every year. To employ good, 
brainy boys as apprentices and then give 
them a thorough training is to my mind 
a very important matter, and one that, if 
neglected, will in the near future greatly 
affect the machine business. It is, of 
course, possible, owing to our improved 
tools, to do better work with poor work- 
men than it was years ago, but all the 
modern tools in the world cannot make 
up for the loss of good workmen. How 
many shops in this country select the best 
material for apprentices, and after start- 
ing them in make a special effort to train 
them in every branch of the trade? 

I always find among applicants boys 
who have in some way had more or less 
experience with some kind of machinery, 
thus giving them at least an idea of the 
difference between a bushel of potatoes 
and a mowing machine, and who, when 
they see a lathe or a drill press, have some 
faint idea of what the machine is to do. 
Such boys, after a few weeks of helping 
around the shop, will catch on to the gen- 
eral idea of the work to be done. And 
if you watch them you will be able to 
form a very fair idea of their capabilities. 
With such boys it is well to make an 
agreement to try them as helpers for a 
month or so, giving them a chance at a 
drill press or on a lathe, and if they do 
not show up as being handy, bright and 
willing, let them go and try others. If 
they proved themselves capable, put them 
on a tool of some kind and carefully in- 
struct them. There is always plenty of 
lathe work of a simple nature around a 
shop that is sufficiently in duplicate to 
teach a boy how to do a piece or two. 
Show him carefully how each operation 
is done, how to set the tools, etc., then 
let him try what he can do for a few 
hours. Go to him again, and, if he has 
made mistakes, point them out and show 
him how to avoid them. Do this pleasantly, 
get him interested, and if he is the boy 
you took him for, he will soon be capable 
of doing the piece in hand to your entire 
satisfaction. Step him along from plain 
tc more difficult work; make a good lathe 
hand of him. If he is carefully instructed 
in two months you will have him earning 
three times the amount of wages you pay 
him. 

Don’t be selfish and insist that he shall 
stay on lathe work for a year or two. 
If his term of apprenticeship is three 
years, he should not be kept on the same 
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tool than four or five months, or 
six months if his term is four years. Move 
him along, and as he goes forward you 
will find he requires much less instruc 
tion and is fast becoming a valuable hand. 

There are some difficulties in the way 
of having the boys get along as you would 
have them. One is the mistaken idea that 
it pays better to teach the boy one thing 
and keep him at it. 
great difficulty, is the lack of interest taken 
by the shop foreman, whose duty it is to 
instruct the boys. He is not always of 
the sweetest disposition, and is not 
clined to waste time, as he puts it, on a 
lot of “kids.”” You would then naturally 
conclude that the foreman was not fit 
to hold such a position, but where can 
we get a better one? Of course, there are 
good foremen who fill their positions well, 
who are congenial, are not above their 


more 


Another, and a very 


in- 


business, and who always (or almost al- 
ways) give a pleasant answer to questions 
asked, either by those in authority or by 
the men and boys. I have met them and 
I have had such men in my employ; I 
am compelled to say, however, that such 
are the exception. It has been my expe 
rience that the position of shop foreman 
is the most difficult to fill of any around 
a manufacturing plant. It is not always 
smooth sailing for the apprentices or for 
anyone else. For the boy who can be 
pushed along as I have suggested is ore 
in ten. The other nine are such that it 
is a very great strain on anyone’s temper 
and patience to have anything to do with 
them. It is, therefore, all the more neces- 
sary to avoid the employment of this class 
of boys—in fact, to make a rule to drop 
any such as soon as they have proven 
themselves incapable. It would be money 
saved to do this, and much unpleasantness 
would be avoided. 

It seems to me that the apprentice busi 
ness should be entirely in the hands of 
the shop manager and that the practice 
of forcing him to take boys on as a favor 
to friends should not exist. When a boy 
is taken on he should have every oppor- 
tunity given him, and he should be fairly 
treated in every way. Very many, in fact 
a majority, of the boys who are trying to 
master a trade are in such circumstances 
that the usual wages paid them are not 
sufficient to support them in comfort. 
There was a time when three dollars a 
week would enable a to, at 
live without help from any other source. 
But no one lives now as they did twenty- 
five years ago. In live under 
the present conditions in comfort and in 


boy least, 


order to 


a way as to maintain self-respect 
than board and 
therefore, due them that 


such 
requires more simply 
clothing. It is, 
they receive such wages as will enable 
them to do this. It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that one who cannot have the neces- 
saries, and at least a few of the comforts 
of life, will give strict attenticn to busi- 
ness and make of himself a good, reliable 
workman. B. W. T 
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False Valve Seats. pipe, held firmly in the chuck, and D is a 
= ge : {4 49 hr- ' ] im nine = 1 ald 
Editor American Machinist: y4-incn Drass Tod e in pipe C and held 
I send enclosed a small blueprint show tationary by ha a spool of No. 16 
ing the plates we use in our Rider engines, Wire, fitting easily on pipe C, and F is a 
to avoid the wear produced by the mov- COmpositio sting soldered to the outer 
ing of the slide valve against its seat, end of pipe C and turning with it. The 
which if transmitted to the cylinder would wire was led from the spcol through a 
cause very costly repairs. he it 1 of £, then along to 
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FALSE VALVE SEATS 
the front, down through another hole in 
E to the arbor; as £ went around it wound 
the wire on the arbor. G is the finished 
B : 
spring coming off I. W. Harris 
d Request for Catalogs. 
Editor American Machinist: 
cite, Che article on page 1106 entitled “‘Re 
plies to Requests for Catalogs, etc.,” re 


The two plates are of hard cast iron. 
The plate A is fixed to the cylinder by the 
bolt C only, to avoid its moving with the 
slide valve; the plate B is fastened only by 
stops D, cast with the cylinder. This dis- 
position of the plates, added to an execu- 
tion of great precision, allows us to make 
slide valve and plates in advance and to 
arrange all these pieces with a few hours’ 
work. ARTHUR BOLLINCKX. 
Brussels, Belgium. 





Winding Long Springs. 
Editor American Machinist: 
I had to wind some tension springs, 40 
feet long, of No. 16 wire, on a 34-inch 


calls an experience that lately came to our 
folks. Late last 


ter written ona 


winter we received a let 


very poor quality of note 
paper and the writing of which was evi 
whose living was not 
the 


prices, 


dently by someone 


the use of 
request tor 


earned by pen. It con 


tained a time of de 


on certain machines which we 


livery, etc 
make, and concluded with a request for a 


catalog lo look at the letter and its 
“environment” many would have said, 
“It’s of no use to reply to that.” We fol 


lowed our usual custom, however; replied 
to hi 


for delivery 


questions in detail, naming a date 
if ordered at once and sent a 


catalog. We did not really expect ever to 



































arbor, and the sketch is intended to tell hear from it, and after a few weeks we 
the whole story. The shop and the job had ceased to think of it 
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WINDING LONG SPRINGS 
were both small, and a rough and ready About six weeks after this letter was 


way had to be devised. The length that 
might have been wound was of course 
only limited by the quantity of wire on 
the spool. A is the headstock of a speed 
lathe, and B is a chuck. C is a long brass 


had another mailed from the 
in the same handwriting, 


received we 
Same place ind 
and on opening it our secretary nearly fell 
out of his chair. It contained an order for 


all the machinery quoted on, and enclosed 











i check for half amount of the order 


with a r¢ for prices on additional 
achinery. 


We replied t 


since our first quotation, and so 


this that as so long a time 


had passed 


many orders had meantime come in, it 
would be impossible to deliver the goods 
in less than sixty days, and that therefore 
we would hold the check till we heard 
from him, supposing he would cancel the 

de1 We also gave him prices on the 
rticles asked for in this second letter. In 
three or four days we had another letter 
from him, telling us to get it out as soon 


as we could, enclosing a check for the bal 


ance of the order, and ordering the ma 
chinery as per our second quotation. Thi 

the only instance of the kind I ever 
new of, but it goes to show that one can- 


tt always judge from appearances. 

A few years ago I noticed in the “Amer 
Machinist”’ 
ued by one of the very prominent firms 
I do not the 
subject matter treated of, but I do remem 


‘an a reference to a catalog 


of our country. now recall 
ber that I thought it would give me infor- 
mation that I should prize, and as at the 
head of the 


appeared was the legend: “These catalogs 


column in which the notice 


sent to any address upon application” (or 
words to that effect), I sent in an applica 


tion for a copy, enclosing two or three 
tamps. In reply I received a letter stat 
ing—in substance—that the book asked for 
was an expensive one, was not intended 


or gratuitous distribution, but for actual 
or prospective customers, and that it would 
sent for a certain sum. I replied that I 
the and 


did not care to remit the amount named 


he 
aw notice as mentioned above, 
by them and apologized for my blunder 
Now, | will not say that if I was called 
on to decide whether to buy this firm’s 
tool this 


would influence my decision adversely to 


or some other make, incident 


them, but I know I never see their name 


in print or on a machine tool without think 
ng of that letter 

\ BeLIEVER IN COURTESY 
Punching Washers. 
Machinist : 


fa punch and die 


editor American 


| send you a sketch o 


for punching out washers, size 4%x'4 inch 
They are not punched out of stock cut into 
rips, but from a flat sheet, 12x12 inches. 
Fig. 1 is the punch and die. It is made in 
the regular way, with the addition of the 
quare punch to shear off the waste and to 
for the 


stock 


traighten the edge of the 


next row. The punch is made % inch 


wide, and it is 9-32 inch from the center 
line of the die to the edge nearest the oper 
ator, which is just sufficient to clear the 
edge of the hole, and after the stock be- 
gins to pass the punch, the edge of the 
stock, marked 4, 
B, Fig. 1, and passes along until the end 
of the stock is reached; then another row 
is started, and so on till all the stock is 
used up. 


Fig. 2, meets guide pin 


The stripper on the die is made 
so that the stock can pass underneath, and 
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thick where the and 
dowel pins are, and 5-16 inch thick where 
the stock passes underneath, which leaves 


inch 


is 


screws 


4/2 


a space 3-16 inch wide for the stock and 
working of finger stop. C. ALIPER. 





Another Blanking, Drawing and 
Punching Die. 
Editor American Machinist: 
On 
blanking, 
and | 


page 745 is given a description of a 
drawing and hole-cutting die, 


another 


herewith send a sketch of 











3%" 


Fig. J 

PUNCHING 
see 
that the writer puts particular stress on 


his positive knockout method, but it is a 
method that I have used for several years. 


one, made somewhat differently. I 











am 


4) 


November IQOI 

The sketch I send is for a die for making 
a small brass tip, of sheet brass, .o11 inch 
thick. Fig. 1 is a section of the punch and 
die. A is the center die, and also the 
punch that forms the tip. B is the stripper 
which strips the work off punch 4, and C 
is the die for the blank. D is a plate un- 
derneath, which, by means of the small 
pins, causes stripper B to do its work; it 
is held in its position by rubber springs 
(not shown) on the bolts or screws pré 

jecting below. F is the punch that punches 
the hole in the tip, the punching falling 
down through E, which is ground slightly 
larger for clearance. G is a knockout in 
the punch, which is made a nice working 
fit in punch H, and is 
nice working fit for punch F 


itself bored out 
, and also has 
a slot cut in it to allow it to travel. Fig. 2 
shows how punch H is held in the shank, 
and at / the slot for 
punch /. Fig. 3 shows punch F, 
the way F is made to fit in J. 


shown 


1S 


holding 
and J is 
It also is a 


are 


Stock Partly Cut 





Mac 


hinist 


WASHERS. 


working fit in the knockout. é, 
is the slot that punch F and J/ works in. 
and / is held in position by slot J, 


In Fig 


which 


screws up firmly against shank M. L isa 

















Fig. J 


BLAN KING, 


\ SIMPLE DRAW 


Fig. 2 
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Fig. 4 
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Fig. 3 


ING AND PUNCHING DIE 
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collar on knockout G, held on by a taper 
pin. The reason I made the bottom strip- 
per to be worked by four screws with 
separate pieces of rubber on each screw 
was because the rubber was more effective 
and not so stiff as if in one solid piece. 
C. ALIPER. 





An Accurate Center Spacer. 
Machinist : 
a dk scription of 


Editor American 

On 
two new patented center punches, which, 
as pointed out by Mr. Morris Fulton, do 
dis 


page 1109 Is given 


not space off the centers a constant 


tance apart. In designing one myself | 
saw the disadvantage of those styles, and 


to do the spacing correctly I 


= K 
= 
= 
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to get cne 
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A LITTLE CENTER SPACER 
made it as shown in the sketch, which 


gives the tool complete at the left and then 
all the details full size. 1 is a section of 
the body of the tool, is drilled to 
receive the center point B and punch / 


which 


and is counterbored for spring C and 


Spring C comes on 
the 


tapped for screw D 
the the 
screw comes down on the spring to keep 
It will be noticed that the 


head of center point B and 
a tension on B 
punch as it stands does not touch the line 
Chis allows the center point B to be in a 
center mark already made, and, under the 
slight pressure required, the center punch 
is brought down to touch the line and is 


then struck by the hammer. If always 
held upright it cannot fail to space all 
alike. C. ALIPER 


Another way to Make a Die. 
Machinist : 
Mr. William 


scribes a die for closing metal around a 


Editor American 


On page 985 Doran de 


mandrel or horn. While it would do the 
work, it could be done in a more 
simple way and with a die that would 


cost only about one quarter as much. As 
it is a good thing to know the various 
methods, I think it will be no harm for 


me to show a better way 

Before doing this I will point out what 
the 
In the first 


is defective, apart from its cost, in 


Mr. Doran 


die describe d by 
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place, where the two slides meet, when 
the punch is home, it is practically im 
possible to make a perfect joint along the 
forming edge, or to keep it perfect when 
done. The edges are sure to get rounded 
more or less, and to make a perfect joint 
on the edges of the metal to be formed 
the edges of the dies should pass over this 
done in 


joint alternately. This cannot be 


the way he describes. Then there is a 


decided tendency of the work to force 
the slides upwards, which never can be 
overcome, no matter how tight fitting the 
The shape of the top of the 


horn is a half circle and the forming edges 


slides may be 
of the slides are quarter circles; this com 
bination is almost as good as a wedge to 
force things apart, and unless the metal 
tissue it could not 


the 


was as thin as paper 


without some 


horn 
Mr. Doran does not 


be formed over 
strain on the slides 
mention gage of 


Under such circumstances it is impossible 


what metal was used 


to compress the metal along the edges 


of the seam, although it is absolutely 


necessary to make a tight joint, because 
there is always some springing back of 
the metal unless provided for. 
Multiplying the moving parts of a die 
should be avoided if possible It is not 
considered good practice to build a ma 
chine shop over a die when the same work 
can be done without any movement at 
all, except that of the press slide or ram. 
Sometimes such movements cannot be 
it is desirable to 
threc 
But 


the die referred to was to perform on 


avoided; if, for instance, 


perform the equivalent of two or 


operations at one stroke of the press 








n Mcchinist 


iment 


FIG I rHRE TUBE CLOSING OPERATION 


operation only. The first operation shown 


by Mr. Doran to form the piece was cor 
rect, and is the standard way of doing 
such work; but the second operation 


should have been made on practically the 


and punch, Fig. 1, 


of the 


same lines; the di 


shows how. The shape article to 
be formed is especially favorable for this 
inethod, because the flat spots on the sides 
of the funnel-shaped ends give excellent 
opportunity to gage and support the metal 
while being formed, and also prevent it 


from turning around in the di 
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By this method it will be seen that the 


number of pieces required to make the 


punch and die are reduced to practically 
two, in addition to the horn described by 


Mr. Doran. 


attach one half of this horn permanently 


I cannot see why he did not 


that the operator 
the 
with it 


back, SO 


to the die at the 


would only have to withdraw othe 
half, 
This 
one 
rapid 


serting the 


formed 
the 


bringing the piece 


would reduce operator’s tim 
half, 


producer Phen, 


making the die a much mor 


when in 
the di 


again, 


horn and blank into 


the same ratio 
that 


the pointed part is only 34 


he gains time 
When 


of the horn at 


again in 


it is considered the diamete 
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FIG. 2. THE DIVIDED HORN AND ITS GUIDES 
inch, and the strongest part of this 1s cut 
out of the center to make the mortises, 


this horn at the joint must be of most 


truction. It intended to be 


flimsy con 
again five o1 
} 


separated and put together 


six thousand time day by unskilled 


Hlow long will it be good fitting 


labor 


joint? This die seems to be a particularly 


one tor the operator to pass 


dangerou 
around, as he 
the first 


le ose at 


one of his hands over or 


necessarily must do after few 


days, when the horn has become 


the joint, to keep it from falling apart 
here could be no rapid production with 
this die. I find on counting up the num 
ber of pieces required to make this auto 


matic sliding die that they amount to fit 


without the punch-holder, die-block 


Add to these 
total 


teen, 


and horn twelve screws, 


and the sum amounts to an even 


thirty; and all this for a simple operation 
that can be done, a superior job, with a 
punch and die made practically of two 
pieces, if we except the horn, and with 
one gage, because the part of the horn 


acts also as 


this 


back of the dic 
gage The itself, 


a sufficient 


secured to the 


an end die made 
side gage 
for Mr 


joint in his horn 


way, is 
Doran to 
A plain 


It was unnecessary 
make a mortise 
butt joint would have acted equally well, 
because the metal to be formed would have 
At a, Fig. 1, it 
that has to 


kept it in its right place 


will be observed that the seam 
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be closed on the piece to be formed will 
come right along the center of the punch 
and must conform to its shape; that it is 
entirely enclosed by the punch and die, 
and that the metal cannot get away any 
vhere but the right way, and can be com- 
pressed there sufficiently to overcome any 
when released 
is the front gage 


tendency to spring open 
A, Fig. 2, 
to support the loose part of the horn, and 


from the die. 


B is the short part of the horn secured to 


the die. C is part of the horn detached 
from the die. 

fhe mandrel or horn, as shown by Mr. 
Doran, looks all right in a picture; but 
is it? No doubt the casual reader would 


think that when it was pulled apart the 
formed piece would fall off from between 
the two pieces of the separated horn; but 
not 
one of them, thus making necessary an 


t would It would always stick on 


Sesides this, 
too 


to remove it. 
hold, 
much fumbling to put it 
and it might be as readily put together the 

With one end 
show here, and 


other motion 


it is unhandy to and there is 


together again, 


wrong side up as the right. 
fastened to the die, as I 
the other held all the time in the right 


hand, the left hand is free to pull the 
blank off, put another blank in the die, 
and so on. These may be little things to 
peak about; but it is just these little 
things that make a die a success or a fail 
ure B. J. DouGHeErT) 


Cutting Rubber Gaskets — Handy 
Wire Gages for Inside 
Measuring. 

l<ditor American Machinist: 

[ send you a couple of sketches of kinks, 
which I think will interest your readers. 
Che first is a rig for cutting our round 
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TWO HANDY TOOLS. 


rubber gaskets. In the shop where I got 
this rig up, employing 300 


each man used to cut out the gaskets as he 
needed them; you can imagine the time 


machinists, 
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and material lost. With this rig the fore- 
man put a boy on it, cutting out all the 
sizes generally used, and these gaskets 
were then kept in the storeroom, to be 
given out on order only. With the old 
method, about six times out of the 
man would forget to charge the gasket to 
the job it was used for. The base of this 
rig is an ordinary piece of pine board with 
stud A screwed in. The forked stud B is 
square where it passes through the arm. It 


ten 


carries a small roller on each side of the 


roller cutter to keep the rubber from 
moving as the cutter travels along. 

The other sketch shows a pin gage, 
which needs little explanation. A piece 
of hack-saw blade is annealed, slots 
are cut out and it is then spring tem 
pered. The rods are of Stubs wire. 
One of the rods is offset, as shown, to 


bring its point in line with the other, and 
each point is tempered. When I first saw 
it I did not think the spring would hold 
the rods very firmly, and I was surprised 
when I tried to force the rods endwise. 
On page 870 Mr. A. Mertes advises the 
use of a fine-pointed tool for resetting 
work already turned. I that 
method used, and find that nine times out 
of ten you will cover a finished surface with 


have seen 


cuts. In the shop where I work we all use 
the surface gage for resetting finished 
work. There is no danger of cutting the 


work with the gage, as there is with the 
tool. By holding a finger on the gage you 
can feel when the high side strikes the 
needle point and adjust the 
ingly. If you want to know how much the 
piece runs out, turn the chuck around by 
between the 
I have found 


work accord 


hand and watch the 
needle point and the work. 
this the quickest way yet to reset work; 
in fact we never use a mandrel where we 
can set the work in the chuck with a sur- 
face gage. My work. is all large, such as 
steam chest covers, cylinder heads and 
LATHE, PLANER & Co 


space 


such. 


Expansion Punches and Beading. 


Editor American Machinist 

Considered as 2 nice job of tool making, 
the expansion punch shown by Mr. Wood- 
worth, on page 992, is all right, but as a 
practical, every-day tool it appears to have 
some weak points. Of course the cost of 
construction and repair of such a tool is 
necessarily great, and I shudder to think 
of the consequences should a careless press 
hand get a shell in the die in any but 
the correct position. The shape of bead 
which can be produced by this punch, or 
in fact by any process which does not con- 
fine the outside of the shell, is limited, it 
being impossible to produce a bead with 
a sharp corner at the junction of the bead 
the side of the shell. Perhaps the 


serious objection, 


with 
most 
the fact that it does not produce a perfect 


however, lies in 
job, for no matter into how many sections 
the punch is divided it cannot turn out 
a perfectly round piece of work. 
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There are several methods of beading 
shells in common use in addition to those 
mentioned by Mr. Woodworth, one of 


these being by the use of water in the 


shell which is confined in a die and is 
forced out to the shape of the die by a 
close-fitting punch descending on the 


water, the die being made in sections to 
admit of the removal of the shell. A 
machine for forming silverware by a sim 
ilar process was mentioned in the “Amer 
ican Machinist” 
Gorham Manufacturing Company. 
also seen shells expanded by the use of a 


recently as in use by the 
I have 
piece of soft rubber, which was simply 
dropped into the shell and struck by the 
punch, the rubber returning to its original 
size and shape, and so on indefinitely 


Probably the simplest and cheapest way 





Roll 











ROLLING 


BEADING BY 


is by 


shown 


of beading shells in general use 


means of tools similar to those 


in sketch, which consist of an arbor with 
a bead and a roll with a corresponding 
groove between which the shell is rolled 
By knurling the bead and groove, the 
shell may be knurled and beaded in one 
It is of course necessary that 
the 


operation. 


the diameter of the bead on arbor 


should be small enough to permit of the 


easy removal of the shell after beading 
These tools may be used in a special 
machine (several kinds of which are o1 


the market, and which are also arranged 


for rolling threads on shells of all kinds) 
in which case the work can be done by a 
girl. They may also be used in a lathe 
when the services of a boy or man are 
required. When the nature of the work 
requires the shell to be supported on the 
outer end, or when there is a tendency for 
the work to run off the arbor, a trimming 
and edging lathe is usually used. For the 
benefit of those not familiar with this typ: 
of lathe, I both head and 
tail spindles turn and the tail spindle als 
} 


will state that 


laS a reciprocating motion imparted by a 
The tail center is usually made 
shape, 


treadle. 


of hardwood of suitable and is 
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brought up to the work by the treadle, 
leaving both hands of the operator free 
to handle the and the cross-slide 
carrying the roil or tool, as the case may 
be. The machine previously mentioned 
is also built to work automatically, the 
work being fed by hand into a chute, from 
which it is taken by the tools. NEEDLE 


work 


A Fillet Cutter and Wood-Worker. 


\merican Machinist : 
for the 
wood fillets for patterns is almost a neces 
The 


expense incurred in buying prepared fillets 


Ieditor 


\ machine purpose of making 


sity in every modern pattern shop. 
or the labor wasted in 


shaping up a fillet 


after being glued in place as a square 
or a triangle is well worth the saving, if 
The demand for 


cheap fillet is universal, but it is in no 


it is possible to do so 

















FILLET MACHINI ARRANGED FOI! 


MAKING FILLETS 


place so strongly felt as in a shop where 
95 per cent. of the men are amateurs, and 
where a large percentage of the patterns 
made are never put to actual use becauss 


of duplicat ions 


Such conditions as these 


obtain especially in a university shop, for 
example, where from 200 to 300 men ever) 
vear will take the course in patternmaking 


The 


patternmaking department 


demand _ fot oul 


forth 


a cheap fillet in 
brou 


designed by the write: 


ght 
the above machine 


ind built in the Purdue University shops 











having been in use now for several 
A 
Timber | 
dine ri Mae 
3 
r 
FIG. 2. SKETCH OF THE FILLET-MAKING 


OPERATION, 
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years and giving the best of satisfaction 
The machine was designed, as stated, for 
making pattern fillets, but, by some slight 
modifications, it has since been adapted 
grooving, rabbeting, beading 
which makes it a very handy 


to tonguing, 
and the like, 
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he table: the table: leaf is tilted a 


face of t 


little to give a slight obtuse angle to the 

fillet, after which adjustments each pas 

sage of the board through the machin 
1 


produces a finished fillet the length of the 


board The advantage of a slight obtus« 
































FIG. 1. FILLET MACHINE ARRANGED FOR TONGUING AND GROOVING 

ool in our wood-working department ole 1 the fillet | it brings the 
fhe machine has two mandrels, a cutter edges up more firmly against the sides of 
and a saw mandrel. The former, which the patt when glued in place. A ma 
shapes the fillet, has both a vertical and a_ chine fillet much to be preferred to a 
horizontal adjustment to allow for cutters nd-carved fillet, since the edges of the 
of varying shapes and sizes, the latter former are very reg and smooth as 
severing the fillet from the board after it) compared to the latter The only finish 
has been produced. Just in front of the ing necessary before shellacking, after be 
cutter is ar adjustable chip breaker which ing glued in place, is to be freely sand 
also serves to hold the wood firmly t papered \ me f different sized cutter 
the table, the action being very similar is provided for making different sized fil 
to that of the pressure-bar in the Wood et each cutting edge representing 
worth planer. The machine is provided quarter of a circumference: The cost of 
with an adjustable fence and the regula 1 al d of fillets produced in th 
tion blower. Provision is made for the way is represented b few cents’ worth 

FIG. 4. FILLET MACHINE USED FOR BORIN( 

proper tension of the belts by the use ‘f lumber and a half hour's labor 
of tighteners For tonguing and grooving, Fig. 3, the 

Fig. 1 shows the machine in adjustment machine is provided with a light, portabl 
for making fillets. In the production of table, having an adjustable throat for thi 
the fillet the board is first sized in a_ cutters and springs to keep the board 
planer to a thickness equal to the hight snug against the fence. The material is 
of the required fillet, the cutter is brought put through, as is'done on an ordinary 
in line with the saw to give a feather land-jointing machine The matching 
edge on the fillet, as shown at 4, Fig. 2, cutters may be replaced with any othe: 


and lowered until it just misses the sur- 


shape desired. 
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Fig. 4 shows the machine set for light 
boring. After the bit has been adjusted, 
the timber is moved to and from the bit 
by hand, a set of stops serving as guides 
for the timber. The cut shows one of our 
yearly products, the “drawing board.” 


Purdue University. J. D. HorrMan. 





Drilling Glass. 

editor Machinist : 
Several the 
method for drilling glass, which appeared 
in No. 31, have already been published 
in these columns, but it if the 
details attending the operation have not 
been explained clearly enough to enable 
a novice to drill glass rapidly and success- 


American 


replies to request for a 


seems as 


fully. 

In the first place the tube method is 
preferable to the use of common flat drill, 
less material being removed. Copper tub 
ing is preferable to brass, it being softer 
and therefore holding the abrasive better, 
and the thickness of the wall of the tube, 
even in large sizes, should not exceed 
1-32 inch. 

Carborundum, grade 80, is the most suit- 
able abrasive and should be mixed with 
light machine oil so that the mixture will 
flow slowly. The proper degree of fluid- 
ity is a matter of great importance. 

The glass to be drilled should be sup 
ported by a felt or rubber cushion not 
much larger than the hole to be drilled, 
and the abrasive should be placed on the 
glass and moved under the drill with a 
thin piece of soft wood in order to avoid 
scratching. 

The copper tube drill, which may be 
soldered to a brass shank, ought to have 
a peripheral speed of about 100 feet per 
minute. Less than this wastes time, while 
a greater speed throws off the abrasive by 
The drill should be 
brought into contact with the glass about 
200 times per minute with a comparatively 
light pressure. 

If the glass can be reversed, it is prefer 
able to drill about halfway through, wipe 
off with waste carefully, turn the glass 
over and drill to meet the first cut. The 
moment of breaking through the glass is 
the critical time. The fin left in the hole 
can best be removed by a round second- 


centrifugal action. 


cut file, wet with turpentine. 

These the result of 
drilling many thousand holes from % 
inch to 1 inch in diameter in glass vary- 
ing from single thick window to ™%-inch 


observations are 





plate. Frepk. W. TURNER. 

The Milling Machine as a Cam 
Cutter. 

Editor American Machinist: 


It fell to my lot to cut a grooved cam; a 
or former for fur 
It was expected that some special 
rigging would be required to do the job 
and the plan adopted reduced this item 
to a minimum. <A glance at the job sug 
gested the need of a stationary stud car- 
rying the 


templet which was 


nished. 


a roll against which to have 
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former bear while rotating and thus repro- 
duce its form on the cam. Observation 
showed that the spindle and back gear 
shaft of the universal milling machine 
were practically in line horizontally and 
this determined the method to pursue. 
The back gear shaft and appurtenances 
were removed and a piece of shafting of 
the required reduced at one end 
to carry a roll, was put in its place. After 
measuring the distance between the center 
of the spindle and center of back gear 
shaft, the former and cam were placed 


size, 


on a mandrel the proper distance apart to 
the cutter up both 
of the groove cast in the casting for the 
cam. An old machine column to which 
was fastened a shaft carrying a 
wheel, a rope and a weight, affording 
means to keep the former against the roll, 
completed the rigging and work was com- 
menced. By turning the mandrel by 
means of the worm in the dividing head 
a very satisfactory job both as to time 


allow to clean sides 


loose 


and quality was produced. W. R. G. 


A Job on the Shaper—T he Marks on 
Twist Drills. 
Editor American Machinist : 
Having had occasion to shape slots or 
grooves in a large number of brass pieces 


of the shape shown at A, and being obliged 


lt 





t 


A: 


niall 





Tool 
Enlarged 








A JOB ON THE SHAPER. 


to get the bottom of the groove perfectly 
straight to insure good electrical contact, 
I simply took a piece of “% inch square 
self-hardening steel and ground it to the 
shape shown at B, the same being used in 
an Armstrong tool-holder. After grinding 
the end of the tool as straight as possible 
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on the side of the emery wheel | ground 
away the center portion, as shown, on the 
corner of the After setting the 
tool properly I put a boy at it, and by 
clamping pieces on the cross-rail slide on 
both sides of the shaper table, to limit the 
side movement, and giving him a mark to 
go by for depth, he would first place on a 
parallel as many pieces as the shaper vise 


wheel. 


would easily open to, 2nd put strips ot 
emery cloth 
hold them from slipping. 
the table against one stop, feed down to the 


on each side, the better to 


He would bring 


proper depth and then feed over to the 
other stop by hand. In this way we got a 
very good straight surface. For the next 
lot he would simply raise the tool enough 
to clear the work and, after going down 
the proper depth, feed in the opposite di- 
rection. C the This 
inanner of grinding the tool leaves a much 


shows principle. 
truer surface (as is obvious). 

To prevent the numbers on the straight 
shanks of drills from being obliterated by 
the drills slipping in the chucks, I simply 
file a small flat spot on which I stamp the 
This does not injure the drill 
and protects the number effectively. 
LACHMANN. 


number. 


Rost. 


A Dog Catcher. 


Editor American Machinist: 





A piece of bent wire threaded at one 
end, with a nut and a small spring, as 
shown at A,make a happy combination and 
a handy article for a lathe hand. It might 
well be called a dog-catcher, its business 
being to hold the dog by the tail, and is 
used in connection with a straight-tailed 
dog and a driving stud. For work that is 
unbalanced, slotted, or otherwise of broken 


surface, as sectors, crank arms, etc., and 


in cutting threads it is especially useful 
The accompanying sketch shows its appli 
cation; 3-16 inch wire is heavy enough fo1 
most work on 16 or 18-inch lathes, and the 
hole in the stud should be about 4% inch. 
If the bent end does not adjust to some 
carriers, a slight tap with a hammer will 
bend it to suit. E. J. Bowers. 


Beeswax as a Lubricant for Cutting 
Brass. 
Editor American Machinist: 
I noticed a kink last week which I had 


never seen before. It was to use beeswax 


| _ shunt pa 
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CATCHER, 
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as a lubricant for brass in cutting it. Some 
slots were being cut in brass and the usual 
heavy burr was thrown up. Someone 
spoke of using beeswax (holding a piece 
on the cutter), the 


without grinding, cut the nicest slot you 


when same cutter, 
ever saw, without a sign of a burr. I 
some on a drill, and it 


did away with the customary squeak. I 


afterwards tried 


suppose it would do as well in tapping 


brass, but did not try it. ae: ae 
Handy Gages. 
Editor American Machinist: 
It is often desirable, where there are 


quite a number of operations on a piece 
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metal back of the block B and regrind if 
necessary. 

I know three ways for doing a good job 
of grinding. Place centers on the gage 
at E and grind in the universal grinder 
on centers, letting the. gage remain sta- 
tionary and feeding the wheel into the 
openings. In some shops they have a fix- 
ture to go on the grinder centers. It con 
sists of an arbor cut away so that the gages 
can be clamped to it. The usual way of 
grinding here is to fasten the gage to the 
slide rest of the bench lathe and grind 
with an emery wheel or lap placed on the 
lathe centers. 

For small openings it is necessary to use 
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A HANDY GAGE 


of work and a number of gages to be used, 
to have them all together as near as pos 
sible, for convenience, as well as to avoid 
being lost or misplaced, which is often the 
case where they are lying around loosely 
The sketch will illustrate a very simple 
way of keeping them together. As will be 
seen, it is the same as an ordinary thread 
gage. The whole thing is made of 1-16 
inch B. & S. bright stock, case-hardened. 
Thicker stock can be used if desired. It is 
only in some cases, not all, where a gage 
of this kind would be of any use; but 
where it can be it is neat and handy. 


M. W. LEEcH 


A Gage with Renewable Jaws. 
Editor American Machinist : 

The snap gage shown in the sketch has 
given satisfaction in use, and is easily re- 
paired when worn below size. 
from one to four sizes on the gage, ac 
cording to the piece of work. The gages 
are made in pairs, one for the inspector 


here are 


and one for the workman, Standard blocks 
the size of the openings are kept by the 
inspector of gages for use in testing or in 
repairing the gages. A is the handle and 
C the gage opening. The block B is held 
in place by the screw D. When the gage 
becomes worn, place a piece of thin sheet 


a copper wheel called a lap and charged 
with 
dust. 


emery, carborundum or diamond 
The sides of the lap should be con 
cave to prevent rubbing 


c.. H WILcox 


The Successful Foreman and Others. 
Editor American Machinist: 

The successful foreman is one who has 
both the confidence of his employer and 
He must be 
able to produce work at a low cost, to 


maintain order and system in the shop, 


the respect of his workmen 


i” scfat: [Jet c 


A GAGE 


reduce the waste to the lowest point and 
keep things generally moving. He must 
be clear-headed and keep his wits about 
him at all times. His hours outside the 
shop must be regular, as late hours do not 
conduce to a good mental condition the 
next day. Details must be carefully 
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He 


to correct 


watched by him to avoid mistakes 
must realize that the best 


to make them 


way 
Before a 
job he knows 
He studies 


mistakes is not 
workman has completed a 
what he is to give him next 
the distribution of the work, and doesn’ 
give a light, accurate job to a man used 
to heavy work, or vice versa. He requires 
the work all for 
they are paid, and likewise sees that they 


He 


but 


men to the time which 


are paid for all the time they work. 


is pleasant and agreeable to them, 


never gets familiar. He has a way about 
him that makes his men feel that he is in 


charge, but that he respects them and ex 


pects respect in turn 
He must be able to answer questions 
pertaining to any job in progress and to 


He 


is able to tell how to do any job he has on 


answer them correctly and promptly. 


hand, or even to take the tools and do it 
He find and better 
do old 10obs, as well as 
When 


he insists on knowing why and how it hap 


must newer ways to 


new ways to do 


new jobs anything goes wrong, 


pened that he may recurrence 
of it. 
of the machines, and makes repairs as soon 
He has all tools kept in their 
places and sharp, as he 


prevent a 
He looks closely after the conditions 


as needed 
knows that good 
tools in good order are essential to rapid 
His idea of the 


job must 


working 
take 


spond closely to the 


and accurate 


time it will to doa corre 


time it afterward 
takes to do it, else he is likely to hear from 
the office. If his estimate is too high, the 


job often goes elsewhere, and if too low 


there is a deficiency to be met, which is 


even worse 

He often gives an observer the impres 
sion that he hasn't anything to do but lool 
the 


on at the others working; yet fact is 


that he is about the hardest worker of 


them all. He knows just about what every 
man is doing and how long he ought to be 
about it. His wits are about him every 
He may 
question and the next minute he may need 
an answer to something entirely different 


His stock of patience must be inexhausti 


minute in the day answer a 


ble or he will be known as a crank; but 


then many cranks successfully operate 


many parts of many different kinds of ma 
chinery 


_ 
w 
0 


‘B 
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WITH REMOVABLE 


American Machinist 


JAWS 


Now, there is another kind of foreman 

Enter the shop presided over by one of 
these. You climb over castings and other 
things, or push your way around them 
and you find the foreman about as untidy 
as the shop. An apprentice and a jour- 
neyman may come for a job at the same 
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time; the apprentice is attended to and 
shown how to do his job, the journeyman 
waits until a casting is dug out of the pile. 
He is told to bore it to fit another piece 
He goes and chucks it and 
whether it 
He removes 


given him. 


comes back to find out is to 
be a tight or a working fit. 
it from the chuck after boring it, and then 
finds that it should have been faced on one 
side. <A for a follows, 
around the machines, 
ete., and most likely he doesn’t find one. 
[he machines are dirty and greasy; he 
He never 


hunt mandrel 


under the benches, 


never finds time to clean them. 
makes a repair as long as the machine will 
run at all. Tools are of all shapes and 
sizes, and kept on the floor or under the 
benches. When a new tool is wanted it is 
never ordered until it is to be used. Of 
course the time the workman waits for it 
isn’t worth anything. 

There is a big pile of scrap and the 
piece wanted is sure to be at the bottom; 
so, rather than dig it out, another piece 
is cut from a bar. Errors are so frequent 
that they are considered part of the neces- 
sary work. The belts on the machines 
are so slack or so badly worn that they 
won't pull a heavy cut, but it is better to 
do eight hours’ work in ten than to spend 
money for belts 

He believes in cheap labor that 
cheap, only low-priced. His 
keep expenses down by not buying a thing 
when it can be avoided—even if the price 
of a tool could be saved on the single job 
He is often a hard worker, 


isn't 


idea is to 


that needed it. 
ltt uses his hands more than his head. It 
occurrence to have several 
the same time, 


thinks 


IS a common 


men waiting for a job at 
and he lets them 


what to give them and where to find it. 


wait while he 
He seldom gives explicit directions as to 
how he wants a job done, and then he 
howls if it is not done just as he thinks 
it ought to be. 

Things go wrong every day, and the 
same often. He 
seem able to avoid them, or to profit by 
Being a foreman he 
doesn’t but the 
chances are he doesn’t use his head either. 
He is looking for a snap, and he makes 
his berth as soft as possible until he is 
“fired.””. Foremen have many other traits 
that I can’t here enumerate, but we have 
ll run up against some of them. 


aa? 


troubles occur doesn't 
previous experience. 


have to use his hands, 


GARD 


Ball Bearings on the Drill Table. 


Editor American Machinist : 

Very often I have to-do considerable 
drilling on small dies for our toolmakers, 
and I have found it very difficult at times 
to get the work to come perfectly in line 
with the drill, especially when using very 
small twist drills. The drill not being 
strong enough to bring the work to the 
desired spot. it frequently happens that 
either the drill breaks: or drills a hole 
which, to say the least of. it, is not satis: 
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factory. Now, this being a bicycle shop 
toolroom, %-inch balls are plentiful; so 
I took four and placed them on the table 
of the drill press and cut off four rings, 4% 
inch wide, from a piece of 34-inch brass 
pipe and placed one around each ball to 
keep them from rolling off the table. I 
found that, by placing the die to be drilled 
upon these balls, no matter how fine a hole 
| wished to drill, the drill would always 
bring the work to the correct spot. 

I think it was Mr. Tecumseh Swift who 
quite a while ago was advocating in your 
columns a more extended use of. steel 
balls. I quite agree with him that there 
are many good uses that they may still be 
put to. I think the idea I have spoken of 
could be extended, and that a small fix- 
ture might be made for the toolroom drill 
press table, having two plates, say about 
8 inches square, % inch thick, recessed in 
four places, so that the balls could not roll 
out, to be kept for just such jobs as I have 
described. I am aware that most of your 
correspondents are good mechanics, but | 
hope this communication will be none the 
less welcome though submitted by just a 
Dritt HaAnp. 


welcome 


common 


[Suggestions and ideas are 
from anybody whomsoevet 
pondent is evidently able and disposed to 
think about his work, and such thinking 


than 


Our corres 


usually leads men to better things 


running drillers.—Ed. ] 


Thin Pattern Work. 


Editor American Machinist : 
I would like to suggest a little addition 
to Mr. Wm. Newton’s method of attaching 


brackets, as shown on page 1118. If he 








A THIN PATTERN JOINT. 


will run each joint of the bracke* over the 
circular saw and make a kerf % inch deep 
and glue a tongue in, with the grain run 
ning the short way, he will make a far 
CHAs. REYNER 


superior joint. 
Hypercriticism. 

American Machinist: 

Morris Fulton 


Editor 

I have noticed what Mr. 
say on pages II0Q-II1I0 
couple of recently issued patents for cen- 
ter punches. I can’t help thinking how 
differently those inventions would have 
looked to Mr. Fulton, and how differently 
he might have discoursed about them, if 
he had honestly tried to find the good in 
them, instead of only the bad, and I thank 
myself that I am an optimist instead of a 
pessimist all the time. 

On .the face of it, 


has to about a 


the presumption is 
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decidedly in favor of both of the inven 
tions as being of some practical value. 
They look shoppy. We can imagine that 
some fellow has got up one of either of 
these for his own use, because he has 
wanted just such a tool, and that in use 
he has found it very satisfactory and per 
fectly filling his “long felt want’; and 
then some of his fellow workmen 
may have appreciated his device and urged 
him to get a patent on it. Neither of those 
center punches, we may believe, was in 
vented by a farmer or a lawyer, or by 
any of those fellows who can invent best 
in lines where they are the most ignorant. 
but by a machinist in the shop, who should 
be the man to invent tools for himself and 
for other machinists. 

In the case of the little 
punch, for marking a lot of center points 
in succession only an eighth of an inch 
apart or so, Mr. Fulton tries to argue that 
it would not in use give a constant spac 
ing. He only tries to show that the first 
space would be slightly different from the 
rest, but he tacitly concedes, as everyon: 
else must, that all the other spaces would 
be alike if other conditions were constant 
The minute objection which he tries to 


als ) 


twin center! 


sustain may be said to be entirely theoreti 
cal rather than practical, and in his hand 
ling of the case he gives us a good illus- 
tration of the abuse of the theoretical. 

It should be remembered that the little 
tool is not intended to be used 
sledge, but is to be tapped only gently 
with the lightest hammer of the _ tool- 
maker’s kit, and if larger centers are re 
quired they are made by going over the 
centers again with a single punch and a 
heavier hammer. Mr. Fulton convenient- 
ly ignores this, and produces an exagger 
ated sketch which he thinks that 
the punch will not work right under the 
impossible conditions there assumed, and 


with a 


shows 


his argument appears to be that because 
the punch will not work right where it 
ought not to work right it therefore will 
not work right where it ought to work 
right. There may be some invisible logi 
cal connection that makes it all right, and 
a lot of current reasoning about theory 
and practice calls for this same invisible 
connection. 

There is a curious thing about Mr. Ful 
ton’s exaggerated sketch. He does not 
explain it in detail and we have to guess 
for ourselves whether, having made two 
centers of equal size and depth with the 
twin center punch, the distance between 
these two being of course perfectly cor 
rect, the distance to the third hole will 
be greater or less than this normal dis 
tance. The deep center already punched 
is at the left and one of the punch points 
is down in it. while the point of the other 
punch at the right rests up on the flat sur 
Now, if the punch 
point that is down in the deep center is i1 
the apex of that center. then, as the lin 
from that punch point to the point that 
rests. on the flat surface is on a.consider 


face to be punched 
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able inclination, the distance to the third 
center will be somewhat shortened. But 
it happens, as plainly appears in the sketch, 
that the punch point is not down in the 
apex of the punched center, but is an ap- 
preciable distance above the center and 
to the right of the axis of the center, thus 
by its position compensating, partially if 


not entirely, for the shortening of the 
distance by the inclination of the instru- 
ment. Mr. Fulton might make another 


It looks 


could be 


sketch and figure it out for us. 
like those things that 
made to work either way 

Mr. Fulton alludes to another point that 
He 
says that if these two center punch inven 
for 


what is the use of getting patents on them, 


one of 


seems to be worth looking at a little. 


tions were actually good anything 


for the fellows will go to work and make 


them for themselves, and he can’t run 


around to the different shops all over the 
country and collect his royalties on them 
All that is true enough but not pertinent 
The patent is obtained to secure the right 


to manufacture and sell the article. The 
patentee may either engage in the manu 
facture himself or he may sell the right to 
some established maker of small tools 


who has facilities for making and market 
ing. The right of the maker will be easily 
enforced against other extensive 
manufacturer, and that is all that is want 


ed. The protection against the makers of 


any 


single specimens of the invention is auto- 
matic. A fellow can’t afford the time to 
make small tools for himself now, and he 
can’t begin to make them as accurately as 
they are made in the tool Many 
of these small tools don’t require even a 
patent for their protection. Who 
think of making for himself even a center 
gage or a straight-edge, not to mention 
the more elaborate graduated tools of 
Brown & Sharpe or of Starrett? If the 
twin center punch is a good thing it 1s 
other of our 


factories. 


would 


tolerably certain that one or 
enterprising tool manufacturers will make 
a lot of them and put them on the market, 
so accurate and reliable and cheap that no 
one would have the personal momentum 
to drive kim into and through the tedious 
operation of making a single one. When 
fellows do try to make 
these for themselves they in these days 


serve rather as 


such things as 
examples of folly and as 
advertisers by the 
tools which they try to imitate. It 
modern way to earn and buy small tools 
rather than to make them, and those who 
do the latter, even if the article is patented, 
find that the 
more than it 


‘ontrast of excellent 


is the 


the evasion of patent costs 
comes to 


TECUMSEH SwIFT1 


Most Things are New to Some- 


body, But Few Things are New 
to Everybody. 


Editor American Machinist: 
By way of preface I wish to remarl 
that T have no intention of “‘sassing” the 


editor. I know better. Neither am I 
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“sore,” nor have I any “kick coming.” | 
also fully endorse your recent editorial 
remarks to the effect that the editor must 
of necessity be the judge of what shall be 
admitted to the columns of the “Amer 
Machinist.” With this preamble I 
wish to give utterance to an idea which 


ican 


has often occurred to me, which is, that 
our impressions as to what is familiar o1 
otherwise to the world at large (mechani 
cal or otherwise) are very apt to be 
formed, or at least strongly influenced, by 
the 


own personal experience or observation 


what has come within range of our 
This, of course, is quite natural, but may 
at the same time be a very mistaken view. 
I am led to speak of this by the fact 
(which you probably do not remember) 
of a recent contribution of mine (relating 
to a ball-actuated ratchet) having been de 
clined by you on the ground of its being 
too to be of 


those for whose benefit it was supposed 


well known any interest to 


to be published; this opinion being based 


on the fact that you had had some experi 
ence with it some years ago. I do not 
wish to dispute the correctness of your 
view of the case, but would say that there 


are in use in this city some thousands of 
(and it feed for 
presses that I mentioned it) having feeds 
of all kinds, and in an 
twenty-five years in the shops and in con 
tact with men employed in them, I have 
never seen this feed used or heard of its 


presses was as a roll 


experience of 


being used, and the foreman of the room 
where it was first used looked upon it as 
something new, to him at least, and he is 
a man of extended experience, East, West 
and South 

Per co 


issue of 


there appeared in a recent 
Machinist” an 
foot 


‘tra 
the “American 
description of a set of 


for 


which 


illustrated 


press tools silver 


piercing German 
ferrules, of course would not have 
appeared if the editor had not considered 
it to be sufficiently new and novel to be of 
interest to at least a fair percentage of his 
readers, and yet it is safe to say that such 
tools as those described, and similar ones, 
are so familiar to every man having any 
experience in sheet 
that it would probably be a matter of mild 
surprise to them to find that everyone else 
was not equally as familiar; which goes 
to illustrate the point I am trying to make 
that it all depends on the point of 


metal working tools 


\ iew. 

I would not be understood, however, as 
speaking in a slighting manner of the tools 
in question or anything else contributed 
in good faith 
recent correspondent 
task as behind the times because he hap 
pened to mention a device with which the 


and think the remarks of a 
who took a man to 


iforementioned correspondent was famil- 
iar. cannot be too strongly deprecated 

There is probably 
which you will care to print. but having 
relieved mv I feel hetter 


nothing in the above 


mind 
NEEDLI 


[Our correspondent, in the above letter 
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hits upon and vividly sets forth one of the 
principal difficulties with which the editor 
of such a journal as this has to contend 


His letter led to 


cision, not to publish his contribution re 


a reversal of the first de 


ferred to, but 
nection with it 


an interesting point in con 
; that 
our accomplices to edit and pre 


when it was handed 
to one ot 
printer, he looked it over and 
the that the de 
known that he thought 
that 


pare for the 


returned it with remark 


. 1] 
vice Was SO Well 


it was hardly worth publishing, so 


came to the same conclusion 


Yet 
f this difficulty is in the fact 


two editors 


regarding it it was published An 


other phase 


that where a reader of the paper sees 
something in it that he himself has long 
been familiar with, he is apt to conclud 


that everyone except the editor has known 
all about it all his life 
condemns the editor as 
The fact 


to whether a 


and accordingly h« 
an ignoramus and 
the paper as a fake is that the 


decision as given contribu 


] 


tion shall be accepted or not is nearly a 
ways a compromise between various con 
siderations—among them a guess as to 
how many or what proportion of th 
paper’s readers will find it valuable to 
them or interesting. It is scarcely ever 
expected that all readers will be interested 
in any given article If nearly every 
reader finds one article, or one idea, in 


each issue that is of value to him, that is 


about as much as can usually be expected, 
though of course many o1 them find more 
Ed.] 


Utilizing Scrap — Broken Twist 
Drills—Sawing Flat Disks of 
Steel. 


Editor American Machinist: 

It pays to take care of scrap pieces of 
tool steel, machinery steel and cast iron 
and to have them distributed in racks 


according to shape and size to be easily 
found The the 
material amounts to very little, but to find 


when wanted value of 
a piece cut to the right length and size 
and partly finished means often from five 
minutes’ to an hour’s time saved 

3roken twist drills are about as useless 
| 


articles as anything, but I have taken care 


Wood he 
od Ps J 
if Rennie 


ime 





SAWING DISKS 


TEEI 


of some and sometimes have found them 
worth a great deal. Very often we tool 
makers have to counterbore for filister 


screw-heads, and sometimes we don’t hap 
pen to have the right counterbore for it 


I then take regular twist drill the size 


of the screw-head and run down almost 
as deep as the head is high. On 
of my broken drills of the same size 1 


then ground flat at the cutting end, wit! 
clearance on each lip, so that it 


and leave a square shoulder in the hole 


will cut 
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[his works very nicely, as the central 
part of the drill has no cutting to do. 

I have had pieces of iron and steel to 
saw in two sometimes that puzzled me, 
but some years ago I learned a way of 
doing it that saves time and works well. 
The pieces I speak of were round disks 
from 1 to 3 inches diameter and from 
to 1 inch thick, and square pieces of the 
same thickness and width to be cut in two 
diagonally, and things like that. I pre- 
ferred to do it 
spend no time with it, but the jaws on the 


on the hacksaw so as to 
common machine hacksaws will not hold 
3 inches square by % 
the from corner 


a flat piece inch 
thick, while 


to corner, 


Saw cuts 


and setting the piece on edge 
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the reamer. The boring tool shown at 
lig. 3 makes a very good tool for work of 
this nature, as it is easily adjusted and in 
expensive. The tool T is a simple forging, 
from round stock, with centers drilled on 
opposite sides, at the back end, for the 
points of the adjusting screws. The binder 
-crew, shown on the top, holds the tool in 
position vertically, while the pointed set 
screws shown at the sides adjust it later 
ally and hold it firmly in position. The 
hole in the socket, which receives the tool, 
is bored larger at the back, to allow for ad 
justment. Fig. 2 the method of 
roughing the collar and nose, leaving a 
very light cut for the finishing tool, Fig. 5. 
This tool finishes the face of the collar and 


shows 
























































Fig. 7 


the saw would run out too much, so now 
I lay it on a piece of wood, say, 4 inches 
wide by 8 inches or so long and an inch 
thick, and drive some nails around it to 
hold it down (see the sketch) and clamp 
the wood in the jaws, placing it so that the 
the corners as 
This works very nicely. Try it. 
J. J. Hacercren. 


A Turret Lathe Job. 


Editor American Machinist: 

I send you sketches illustrating an or- 
dinary lathe job, also the tools and opera- 
tions necessary to produce this piece on the 
turret lathe. Fig. 1 shows the piece to be 
made. The casting, which is cored, was 
held in a box chuck by the end a, and the 
hole in end b was machined true. This was 
done by first using a four-lipped chucking 
drill, following this with a light boring cut, 
to straighten the hole, and finishing with 


saw-blade will cut over 


marked. 
































Fig. 8 


\ TURRET LATHE 


JOR 


the end of the nose, sizes the shoulder S 
and also the part to be threaded. An end 
view of Fig. 5, which is practically of the 
same form as Fig. 2, is shown at Fig. 6. 
The pilots P, working in the finished hole, 
prevent any springing of the tools, thus 
allowing heavy cuts, without 
danger of throwing the work out of true, 
and insuring uniformity of size in finish- 
ing. 

The form of threading die shown at 
Fig. 4 is too well known to require any 
description here. This also is fitted with 
a pilot to insure concentricity between the 
thread and the shoulder S. For the sec- 
ond operation a cast-iron hood or adapter 
a, Fig. 7, is fitted to the spindle of the tur- 
ret lathe. This hood is bored and threaded 
to receive the end of the work previously 
finished, care being taken to have good 
fits at b and c, as upon these depend the 
truth of the work as well as the alinement 


roughing 
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of the holes. Holding the piece thus, the 
hole in the opposite end is finished in the 
same manner as in the previous operation. 
The tool, Fig. 8, is used to turn this end 
of the sleeve. It is fitted with a hardened 
steel bushing D, slightly belled at the front 
and ground very smooth inside. The tool 
shown at Fig. 9 is used to face the work 
to the required length and also to start 
the cut over the end of the work. This cut 
is made slightly over size, so that tool C, 
Fig. 8, will have only a light skimming cut 
until the end of the work is well entered 
in the bushing. The “ogee’’ is finished 
with the circular forming tool F, Fig. 7, 
which is mounted on the cut-off. 

A sleeve of smaller dimensions is made 


























with the same set of tools, by changing the 
pilots, threading die, hood and bushings 
for smaller ones, and readjusting the cut 
ters. The cutting tools are of %4-inch 
square mushet steel, and allow of fairly 
high cutting speeds. The pilots are of 
common tool steel, hardened and ground, 
and are grooved for lubrication. The hole 
is finished with a double-end reamer. The 
output of the turret lathe on this piece, as 
compared with that of the engine lathe, is 
better than 5 to 1, with the quality equal. 
FE. E. WINsHIP 
Cleveland, Ohio 


A Tool for Cutting Off Soft Metal. 
Editor American Machinist : 

A good deal has been said lately in the 
“American Machinist” about cutting deep 
slots in tough materials like copper or 
iron or cutting off the same. I thought it 
might interest some of the readers to be 
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told how a friend of mine in Sweden cut is passed around a disk of cast iron and 
off round bars of iron. It is the same secured below the rim in the manner indi 
principle that Brown & Sharpe make use cated. It is the work of but a minute to 
of on their slitting saws for copper and change from one band to another, which 
other soft materials. He had no milling of course may be of the same or of any dif 
machine, and the lathes were busy at other ferent grade of emery, and the machine 
work and too’ slow for the purpose, so he so made that either the band wheels « 
took the shaper and made a tool like the the regu’ar ones may be used at pleasurt 
sketch. Point 4 is flat, and the rear point The machine is made by Charles H. Besly 
is V-shaped and 1-32 inch lower than A. & Co., Chicago, III 

ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN WET DRILL GRIND! 


The half-tone shows the latest style ot 

















“ 1 
Yankee drill grinder made by Wilmarth 
& Morman Company, Grand Rapids, Mic! 
The grinding arrangements of this ma 
chine have been previously described in 
our columns. The present machine, which 
is a wet grinder, is driven by an electric 
i - motor direct The motor is compound 
wound and is enclosed in a dust-proof 
A | 
—— ° | 
A TOOL FOR CUTTING OFF SOI 
It is 3-10 inch thick and made of tool steel \ RREI N AN PRIGHT DRII 
One of these tools is in use frequently at 
the shaper in our toolroom, as it cuts fast may be brought under the main spindle 
and nicely and does good and smooth ind be driv by The heads are hel 
work. Simple enough is it not? Still, so up in their normal positions by pins and 
much cursing has been done over the old pring When the main spindk 


style of cutting-off tool, and none of us 


brought down it connects with the head 





























has thought of this simple way of doing it en 1 t A e spindle goes dowt 
without having the tool stick in the sl t unl he cylinder and 
and break J. J. HAGELGREN + th iia 2 head ¢ ; 
_s ae drive 1 1 pindle, and it remain 
Some New Things. locked =u dl carrie 
THE BESLY BAND POLISHING WHI vat vhen 1f Unto 
The illustration 1s of a machine intended ritsen nder. Whe 
to do about the same class of work that is si ed to the dr 
done by grinding and polishing wheels, but pine part of ut 
in this case it is done by a band of material pind! nm Comes OF 
charged with the emery, in the same man cin a ‘ et Ay 
ner that emery belts are made. This band - Swen ¥, CAVING 
ng I I teat 
ir | ( re 
ne 1 di 2 he 
end f fitted t 
! it for g 
tay ‘ i tu t id 
ELECTI VEN W MILL Gk vit] ny re red Ch 
ittachi y ft (, rge Burt 
Cast | ( i 2 DON nveniently i } im ( m1 \\ , M 
cated in thi n Water is s Ipphied b ELI . PERATI 
i centrifug sump, and the entire grind One of ), : ' fe electric 
ing face is fl led The water returns by motors is for use it urgica neration 
the pipe from the lower end of the wheel the Lundell mot ving been recently 
hood and bber tube takes care of what adapted to this pury and one of them 
trickles down thi \ ihe returning talled the P terian Hospital, at 
water fl ' el & spa where  Seventietl treet and Madison § avenue, 
the heavy grindings are left There are Wew Yorl rf tated that the opera 
no be gs Oo! y kind und iter OF il tions are ] h the motor u 
any way exp vet and grit horter time and with less pain to the 
i RIGHT DRILI patient than under the old method of using 
Phe ton I the instruments by hand. The motor is 
the turret principle which ly both mounted on a universal bracket with flex- 
underst nd appreciated Che turret ible shaft, witl pe 1 chuck at the end 
n this : lon the nd post of tl haft f g the various in 
of an upright d carr truments used panning, sawing and 


THE BESLY BAND POLISHING WHEEI here, tour different heads, either of whicl drilling bone t | gives the oper- 
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ator a free hand to guide and steady the 
tools, and the results are said to be very 
favorable indeed, and it seems likely that 
the Sprague Company’s apparatus will be 
generally adopted for this purpose. 
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agents for the lamps are the Ingersoll- 


Sergeant Drill Company, 26 Cortlandt 
street, New York. 
A DRILL SOCKET AND DRIFT. 


The cut herewith of a drill socket for 

















PORTABLE ACETYLENE LAMPS. 
he half-tone shows two sizes of the taper shank drills, with the drift for back 
Baldwin acetylene lamp, the smaller being ing out the drill, now being made by the 
known as the “Superintendent lamp, Cleveland Twi-t Drill Company, is one of 
nd the larger as the “Gang” lamp. The those things that should have been thought 
relative sizes are indicated by the 2-foot of and should have been done many years 
rule which stands between them. The 


mall lamp has swinging side handles for 
carrying in the hand, and both lamps have 
a hook for suspending the lamp where de- 


The 


the lamp and then becomes a 


ired. hook turns to come over the 
center of 
convenient handle for carrying. The small 
lamp weighs but 9 ounces and burns with 


f 


full brilliancy for four hours at a cost « 


The 


light of 20 candle-power for eight hours 


two cents. “Gang” lamp gives a 


at a cost of six cents for the calcium car- 
bide. 
for mines, 


The lamps here shown are designed 
tunnels and other underground 
work, and in that service have had a suff 
cient trial to fully demonstrate their su 
should be 
situations in railre 
The 


clearest 


periority Chey serviceable in 


other ad and en 


the 


many 
give 
artificial 


gineering work lamps 


brightest and light 


known, are free from smoke or smell and 


capable of use by the unskilled. The sole 








/| 
Least 


IMPROVED DRILL SOCKET AND DRIFT. 
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ago. The end of the slot in the 
socket is beveled both ways from the cen- 
ter, so that the drift bears squarely on the 
end of the drill, and neither the socket, the 
end of the drill nor the drift is mutilated 
by the operation of backing out the drill. 
The drift stays in place while being driven, 


so that two hands are enough for the man 


upper 


who use the combination. 





Personal. 
Je yhn M. 


draftsman with the New 


Barnay, until recently chief 
Haven Manufac- 
turing Company, is now designing drafts- 
the Bullock Electric Manufac- 
turing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


man with 


Edwin S. 
president of the William Cramp & Sons 


Cramp has been elected vice- 
Ship and Engine Building Company, to- 
fill the vacancy caused by the recent death 
of Henry W. Mr. Cramp has 
long been the superintendent of the com- 
the 


Cramp 


pany. He has been connected with 
works since his boyhood, and has devoted 


himself to practical construction 





Obituary. 
in 1885 the 


“safety” 


J. K Starley, who made 


first chain guard, rear driven or 
bicycle, died at Coventry, England, Octo- 
ber 29. Mr. Starley came of a family of 


inventors 


Charles F. Brand, who was superinten- 


dent of the Philadelphia Structural Iron 
Works for many years, died October 27, 
eighty-cne years old. He had spent all 


his life in Philadelphia 


William P 


Hopkins died at Catasauqua, 


Pa., October 17, seventy years old. Mr 
Hopkins was general manager of the 
Slatington (Pa.) Rolling Mill. He made 
the first sheet of tin from puddle steel, and 
was the inventor of the water shield for 
the fronts of furnaces 

John Shinn, an inventor, and for many 
years a patent solicitor, died in Philadel 
phia, October 27, seventy-nine years old. 
He learned the machinist trade and then 


brought out a number of inventions in the 


- ¢ e 
line of textile machinery \ few years 


ago he patented what he claimed to be an 
for steamships, and he 


unbreakable shaft 


had a pending for a 


faced 


application 
double 


patent 


loom for weaving 3russels 


carpets 


New Corporations. 
Cohoes, N. Y.; 
Frederick W 


Peck Edge Tool Co., of 


tal, $75,000. 


capi- 
Peck 


Directors 


and Ekazer A. Peck, of Cohoes, and John H. 
Qu'mby, of New York 

Charles Creighton Foundry Co., 15 Ex- 
change place, Jersey City. N. J capital, 
$100.000. Incorporators: J. H. Kugler, Paul 


Chambless 


W. Ryder. Edw. 8S 


Standard Rotary Motor Co., 290 Eighth 
street, Jersey City, N. J capital, $1,000,000, 
Incorporators: Wm. C. Roberts, John N. Me 
Lean, Mark J. Strauss and Benj. Tuska 
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Storey Motor & Electric Co., 321 Sussex 
street, Harrison, N. J.; object, manufacturing 
motors, ete.; capital, $500,000. Incorpora 


tors: S. Livingston Samuels, Frederick Mener 
and Rupert A. Jenks. 


Zeedoo Manufacturing Co., of New York: 
object, manufacturing solutions for cleaning 
steam boilers; capital, $150,000. Directors: 
J. J. Hughes, T. J. Campbell and T. W. Pitt- 
man, of New York city. 

Electric Furnace Co., of New York city: 
capital stock, $200,000; object, manufactur 
ing potasn, carbide and _ steel. Directors : 
Theron Davis, Thomas Seelye and Wm. N. 


Barry, of New York city. 

Elizabeth Brass Foundry Co.; principal of- 
fice, 137 Elizabeth avenue, Elizabeth, N. J.; 
object, brass and iron foundry; capital, $50,- 
000. Incorporators: Chas. C. Ches 
ter M. Whitney and Joseph T. 

Footwarmer & Heater Co. ; 
451 Farnsworth street, 
object, manufacturing footwarmers; capital, 
$100,000. Incorporators: Wm. J. Robinson, 
Charles H. Whittaker, Christopher G. Boland. 

P. T. Motor Co.; principal office, New Jer- 
sey Registration & Trust Co. Building, East 
Orange, N. J.; object, manufacturing motors; 
capital, $100,000. Incorporators: Albert R. 
Palmer, Edward T. Magoffin, John R. Turner. 


Bussey, 
Hague. 
principal office, 
Bordentown, N. J.; 


Klemm Sewing Machine Co.; principal of 
fice, 38 West Hamilton place, Jersey City, 
N. J.; object, manufacturing sewing ma 


chines; capital, $300,000. 
W. Ryder, J. 


Spiral Riveted Tube Company, Corporation 


Incorporators: P. 


H. Kugler, Edw. S. Chambless. 


Trust Co., 15 Exchange place, Jersey City, 
N. J.; object, manufacturing spiral pipe; 
capital, $175,000. Incorporators: John A 


Wilbur, A. 
Laren. 
White Mountain Paper Co 
Corporation Trust Co., 15 
Jeisey City, N. J.; 


Howard Abendroth and K. K. Me 
principal office, 
Exchange place 


object, manufacturing pa 


per; capital, $15,000,000 Incorporators : 
John C. Morgan, Geo. H. Hensel and John M 
lerry. 

Miller Pasteurizing Machine Company 


Build 
object, manufacturing 
capital, $500,000 
Louis B 


principal office, Corporation Trust Co. 
ing, Jersey City, N. J.; 
machinery ; 
Kk. K. McLaren, 
Meeker. 
Rutenber 
principal office, 
Cre, ms a3 
mobiles; capital, 
Allison, 


Incorporators 
Dailey, Augustus S 


Automobile & 
185 


Manufacturing Co 
Montgomery street, Jer 
object, manufacturing 

$200,000 


John W. 


sey auto 
Incorporators 
Geo. R. Avery, H. 8. C 
Thornton. 

Rutenbar Automobile & Manufacturing Co. ; 
principal office, 185 Montgomery street, Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; object, manufacturing auto 


mobiles; capital, $200,000. 


Incorporators 


George R. Allison, John W. Avery, H. G. C 
Thornton. 

Hogan Motor Co., of West Haven, Conn. ; 
principal office, 185 Montgomery street, Jer 
sey City, N. J.:; object, manufacturing mo 
tors, ete.; capital, $75,000 Incorporators : 
Frederick Brown Wells, Edwin S. Thomas, 
John J. Hogan. 


Sterling Electric Motor Co.:; principal of 
fice, N. J. Registration & Trust Co. Building, 
East Orange, N. J.; manufacturing 
electric motors; capital, $30,000 


ovject, 


Incorpora 


tors: James R. Mapletoft, Frank C. Fergu 
son, H. .«. Smith. 
The National Acme Machine Company, of 


been 


50,000. 


Cleveland, O., has with a 
capital stock of $ 
tors are F. H. Goff, E. A. Foote, W. F. Carr, 
C. H. Gale and E. M. De Garmo. It 
that a factory will be erected 


Mortar 


incorporated, 
The incorpora 


is stated 


Hoyeg Patent Mixer Co principal 


office, 185 Montgomery street, Jersey City, 
N. J.; object, dealing in patent mortar mixer 
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eapital, 
Avery, 


letters patent; 
John W. 
Mckee. 


under United States 
$500,000. Incorporators : 
Gecrge R. Allison, Ralph 


Toledo Scale & Cash Register Co.; princi- 
pal office, 20 Bruen street, Newark, N. J.; 


Among the in- 
Whit 
will, 


authorized capital, $1,000,000. 
corporatcrs are: L. 8S. and E. J. 
ney, of Newark. The company’s plant 
it is said, be erected in that city. 


Rose 


International Garrigus Boiler Cleaner Co. ; 
principal office, New Jersey Corporation Guar 
antee & Trust Co. Building, Camden, N. J.; 
object, manufacturing boiler cleaners ; capital, 
$1,500,000 Incorporators: F. R. Hansell, 





Wm. F. Eidell, John A. MacPeak. 
Miscellaneous Wants. 
Advertisements will be inserted under this 
head at 25 cents a line, cach insertion. Copy 
should be sent to reach us not later than Sat 
urday morning for the ensuing week's issue. 
Answers addressed to our care will be for 


warded. 
Gear Wheels, gear cutting. Grant 
Punches & dies. Wal.M.Wks.,Waltham, Mass. 
Wanted—A Ballou lathe. Box 167, Am. M 
Wanted—Improvemen.s in grinding machin 
ery. Address Box 1435, 1. rovidence, R. L. 
Light and fine mach'y to order; models and 
elec. work specialty. E. O. Chase, Newark, N. J. 
Book “Dies and Diemaking,”’ $1, post paid. 
J.L Lucas, Bridgeport, ‘t. Send for index sheet 


; See p 40 


For Sale—One 2 H. P. Shipman kerosene 
engine ; can be seen running; price, $50. Box 
11/1, Springfie!d, Mass. 

“Brandt's Triple Expansion Gaskets” are 
the best for boilers Randolph Brandt, 3s 
Cortlandt st., New York. 


See 12 presses & dies for sheet-metals, 8S. E. 


cor. Machinery Hall, Buffalo Exposition. Fer 
recute Mech. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Special tools, models, tine light mach y and 
foundry work wanted. Murray Mfg. Co., Rich 
mond Valley, Staten Island, N. Y 

For Sale—One Hanson & Van Winkle No. 1 
225-watt dynamo, nearly new; rheostat, two 


nickel-plating tanks, with all connecting rods 
Kk. b. Lu Coldwater, Mich 

A young man in Philadelphia, with a thor 
oughly equipped machine desires to 
manufacture some specialty. H. Bartol Brazier, 


dade rs, 


shop, 


IS11 Fitzwater st Philadelphia, Pa 
High-class machine design and drafting of 
ill kinds dome reasonable rates by a re 


ideas developed 
& N., care A. M 


sponsible engineering tirm 


all business confidential. ¢ 





To Be Sold rhe wholesale manufacturing 
rights in North America of a very well intro 
duced article of consumption For particu 
lars address Kk. 8847 Lz., care of Haasenstein 
& Vogler, Lucern Switzerland 

Purchaser for small manufacturing plant 
lot, 100x150 feet; machine shop, 32x68, two 
story, with line shaft and gasoline power 
foundry, 40x54, new modern equipment; good 
location ; for sale cheap. Hart-Varr Co., Madi 


A prominent 
company have just 


rol, 
manufacturing 
department for 


typewriter 
opened a 


the manufacture and sale of novelties Re 
sponsible parties having something of this 


class to out will oblige by addressing 
‘Work,” AMERICAN MACHINIS1 
Party with medium size, modern, up-to-date 


turn 


care 


machine shop equipment, that can and will 
remove to another locality, can learn of an 
unusually good opportunity to form valuable 


associations by addressing, with details, “Per 
manent Business,’ care AMER, MACHINIST, 
Institutions retiring from business having 
machine tools, brass and wood working ma 
chinery will find it to their interest to corres 
pond with us. We purchase complete plants 
or handle them on com. C. C. Wormer Mach. 
Co., 55-59 Woodbridge st.. W Detroit, Mich 


Wants. 


Situation and Help Advertisements only in 


serted under this head Rate 25 cents a line 
for each insertion {bout six words make a 
line. No advertisements under two lines a 
cepted, and no advertisements abbreviated 
The cash and copy should he sent to reach 
us not later than Saturday morning’ for 
the ensuing week's issue inswers addressed 
to our care will he forwarded ipplicants 
may specify names to which their replies are 
not to he forwarded: but replics will not be 


will be de 
letters of 


value 


forwarded they 
Original 
papers of 


returned if not 
stroyed without notice 
recommendation or other 
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should not be enclosed to unknown corres- 
pondents. 
Situations Wanted. 
Experienced cost clerk; capable in cotton 
mill or machine work. sox 160, Am. MAcH. 
Draftsman, graduate, with several years’ 
experience, wants position Box 182, AM. M 
Graduated mechanical draftsman, with ji 
years’ experience, wants position Box 179, 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 
Ship draftsman, graduate, with 5 years 

European experience, wants situation Ad 

dress A. S., 439 Henry st., Brooklyn. 
Premium and cost-keepe! 


system expert 


would like change of position Address ‘Ma 

chinist,”” care AMERICAN MACHINIST. 
Responsible “drop” die sinker is open for 

engagement ; best references Please address 


Die Sinker,’ care AMERICAN MACHINIS' 


Mechanical machine designer 
desires change; technical with 8 years 
practical experience. Box Am. Macu 
Practical draftsman and superintendent, ex 
perienced in automobile and gas engine build 
ing “Designer,” care AMERICAN MACHINIST 
Wanted—To correspond with concern want 
ing a practical gas-engine man. State your re 
quirements, and address Box 183, AM. Maci 
patternmaker change ; 


and 
man 
136, 


engineer 


Foreman desires a 


20 years’ experience ; best of references rea 
sonable salary. Address, with offer, Box 184, 
AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Machine shop foreman, familiar with mod 


ern machine practice, hustler and cost reducer, 
35 years of age, open for engagement t0X 
185, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Foreman patternmaker wishes to correspond 
with reliable firm, having had large experience 
in plate patterns and molding machines. Box 
178, AMERICAN MACHINIST 

An expert designer and builder of printing 
machinery is open to accept a_ responsible 
position, where ability and ingenuity are re 
quired. Box 161, AMERICAN MACHINIST 

Graduate mechanical draftsman, experienced 
in construction of pulp and paper mills and 
pulp and paper machinery, desires permanent 
position; best references; age 27 married 
Audress A. J., care AMERICAN MACHINIST 

Position as superintendent or general 
man; am conversant with the machine 
ness in all its branches, a designer of 
jics and modern appliances for economical 
production. Box 163, AMERICAN MACHINIST 

A p superintendent or general fore 
man, of 283 years’ experience in machine shops, 

dies and drafting, 6 vears in present posi 
tion as superintendent, wishes to locate in 
Omaha, Neb., or vicinity Address 504 W 
North ave., Chicago, Il 


tore 
busi 


tools, 


actical 


tools 


Position as superintendent or yveneral ‘ 
man by practical mechanic up date in 
modern methods, organizing and the handling 
of men to obtain best results, duplication of 
parts, shop Management: best references fut 
nished. Address Box 171, Ami MACHINIST 


Superintendent, at present in charge of 
large concern, will be open for engagement 
December 1 familiar with cost-reducing 
methods of large modern manufacturing 
plants, also contracti ops ; good estimater 
and designer; both al and technical en 
gineer Address AMI MACHINIST. 

Position wanted by a me« 





prac ! 
Box 168 


hanical engineer 


20 years’ wide experience, good executive 
ability, now in a responsible position with 
large firm who manufacture machinery and 
tools, and produce work from same upon the 
interchangeable system: have first-class cost 
account system is open for a position as 
mechanical engineer, superintendent or man- 
ager: the best of reasons for desiring a 


might invest in a growing 
AMERICAN MACHINIS1 


Help Wanted. 


Machinists to 
ducements. EF. G 


change : 
tox 159, 


concern, 


sell my calipers, ete. ; big in- 
Smith, Columbia, Pa 


Wantea—Machine shop foreman for engine 
works Box 186, AMERICAN MACHINIS' 

Wanted—-First-class wood and metal pat 
tern makers The Goulds Mfg. Co., Seneca 
Falls, N 


marine 


Works, 


machinist for 
Ward Engineering 


Wanted 
engine work 
Charleston, W 

Wanted 
work; no 
chine Co., 

Wanted 


Accurate 
Apply 
a 
machinists on engine 
Address Reeves Ma 


First-class 
labor trouble 
Trenton, N. J 

Draftsman on mechanical 


general 


work state salary expected and experience 
Box 176, AMERICAN MAcCHINIS1 
Wanted— Metal patcernmakers state ex 
perience and wages expec ted good position 
for right man. Box 154, Amer. MAcHINI 
Wanted —First-class mechanical draftsman ; 


and salary ex 
AMER. MACHINIST 


age 


state expe rience, reference 
pected Address Box 180, 








so 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 
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F. W. Meyer Marine Indicating System Co. ; 
principal office, 76 Montgomery street, Jersey 
City, N. J.; object, manufacturing machinery ; 
capital, $10,000. Incorporators: Frederick W. 


Meyer, Hermann Behrens, Jr., Louis G. Mor 
ten, Frederick Flad, John Dennison. 

The Textile Machinery Improvement Co. ; 
principal office, Corporation Trust Co. Build- 
ing, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. a2 
object, manufacturing machinery; capital, 
$10,000 Incorporators: H. H. Manhinney, 
Obin B. Roberts and K. K. McLaren. 


Rotary Braiding Machine Co. ; principal of- 


fice, New Jersey Corporation Guarantee & 
Trust Co. Building, Camden, N. J.; object, 
manufacture braiding machines; capital, 
$300,000. Incorporators: Arthur C. Dennis- 


ton, James A. MacPeak, Wm. F. Eidell. 

Pittsburgh Pattern Co.; principal 
Corporation Trust Co. Building, 15 Exchange 
place, Jersey City, N. J.; object, manufactur- 
ing patterns for iron, steel and brass work; 
capital, $5,000. Incorporators: Wm. D. 


Brown, George L. Eaton, Gustav C. Lubitz. 


office, 


Holyoke Steam Boiler Works (incorporated 
company) ; principal office, New Jersey liegis- 
tration & Trust Co. Building, Orange, 
N. J.; objeet, manufacturing steam boilers 
and appliances. Incorporators: William A. 
Coghlan, Francis A. Kennedy, Thomas H. 
Sears 


East 


Ames Shovel & Tool Co.; principal office, 
Corporation Trust Co. Building, 15 Exchange 
place, Jersey City, N. J.; object, manufac- 
ture all kinds of agricultural, farming and 
garden tools; capital, $5,000,000. Incorpor- 
ators: Lawrence Greer, H. B. Taylor, Oliver 
W. Mink. 
American 
principal 


Ice Co., of Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
office, 207 Market street, Camden, 
N. J.; object, manufacturing ice and 
making machines; capital, $100,000.  Incor- 
porators: Frank Schanz, Harry G. Franklin, 
John L. Franklin, J. Frank Glendenning, 
Rudolph Preisendanz. 

Bar-West 
fice, 
Jersey 


ice- 


Coaster Brake Co.; princiap] of- 
Montgomery and Washington streets, 
City, N. J.; object, manufacturing 
automatic coaster brakes, etc. ; capital, $100,- 
000. Incorporators: Franklin F. Weston, 
Perley M. Berry, Francis G. Coates, F. LP. 
McManus and J. M. Enright. 

Graham-Fox Motor Co., of New York city; 
object, manufacturing motors and 
biles ; capital, $500,000. Directors: 
Fox and David F. Graham, of Stamford, 
Conn.; James J. Thornley, Jr., of Brooklyn; 
C. G. Weaver, of New York city, and W. D. 
Blake, of Richmond Hill, L. I. 


automo 
Frank A. 


Application has been made to-day by John 
Stevenson, Jr., N. McConnell, D. Adams and 
J. I’. Whitla, Sharon, Pa. ; W. Darr, 
New York, and William Flinn, of Pittsburgh, 
for the charter of a corporation to be called 
the Sharon Sheet Steel Company. It is a 
constituent concern of the Sharon Steel Com- 
pany and will erect mills and a gal 
vanizing plant to cost $600,000. 


New Catalogs. 


The E. W. 428 East 
Second street, Cincinnati, O., has sent us a 
catalog and price list of steam jet pumps, 
syphons, special pumps and barge pumps. 
Size, 44%4x5 inches. 


George 


sheet 





Vanduzen Company, 


The West Virginia Pulley Company, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., has published a little pamphlet 
containing the standard price list of its lamin- 
ated rim pulleys. This is 344x6 
inches, standard size. 

George M. 


wood split 


Naylor, power-transmitting ma- 
chinery and mill supplies, 300 West Broad- 
way, New York, has sent us a catalog of 
shafting appurtenances, such as hangers, ca- 
pillary boxes, pillow blocks and couplings. It 
is 34%x6 inches, standard size 





Help Wanted—Continued, 


Foreman brass molder, first class, conver 
sant with engineers’ and plumbers’ supplies ; 
state experience and salary expected. Box 
177, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

We are starting a new plant and invite ap 
plication from first-class wood pattern mak 
ers and machinists. Address De Laval Steam 
Turbine co., Trenton, N. J. 

Mechanical draftsman wanted ; 
one familiar with coal-handling 
state age, salary expected and reference 
174, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Good patternmakers, both wood and metal, 
desiring steady employment, will tind it to 
their advantage to apply to the General Elec 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


preferably 
machinery ; 
Box 


Machinists wanted; 6 first-class machine 
hands for heavy work; first-class wages will 
be paid to reliable men. Apply to Vulcan 


Foundry & Machine Co., New Castle, Pa. 


Wanted—Three expert planer hands; good 
Wages; steady work guaranteed; no labor 


trouble; nine-hour day. Apply Pittsburgh 
Shear Knife & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wanted—A draftsman experienced in detail 
drawing and tool designing, capable of taking 
charge of office employing about 30 men. Ad 
dress, with particulars, Box 156, AM. MAcu. 
Wanted—Blacksmith, familiar with ma 
chinery, forgings and use of steam hammer ; 
steady work and good wages to an expert, re 
liable man. Address ‘South Carolina,’ Am. M. 
Wanted—Two machinists; one to operate 
Niles floor boring machine, and one for 6 ft. 
Niles boring mill; experienced men only; 
wages $3.50 and $3.25 per day. Address Ab 
ner Doble Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wanted—Machinists, first-class toolmakers, 
vise hands, planer and boring mill hands on 
heavy work, wood and metal patternmakers. 
Apply C. C. Tyler, Superintendent, Westing 
house Elec. & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mechanical superintendent wanted, familiar 


with the manufacture of tirearms on a large 
scale, possessing executive and mechanical 
ability. Address, stating age, experience and 
references, A., Box 2125, General Post Office, 
New York. 

We are eniarging our works, and_ will 
shortly require an increased number of skied 
mechanics; we invite application from pat 


tern makers, molders and machinists Ad 
dress the Westinghouse Machine Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wanted—A draftsman experienced in de 
signing pump and compressor work, who is 
also well up in best methous of gas engine de 
sign and construction. Address, giving refer 
ences, age and salary expected, “Venango,” 
care AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

Shop superintendent, capable of handling 
the manutacturing end of a concern employ 
ing upwards of 400 men on gas and steam en- 
gines, stand pipes and heavy plate work; 
modern and well-equipped shop. Address Box 
153, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 


Wanted— A foreman for about 30 men on 
small interchangeable work; must be a thor- 
oughly practical man and able to handle men 
to best advantage; steady position to a man 
who can get out good work in large quantities. 
Sox 175, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 


Foreman wanted; man skilled in the most 
delicate instrument work, such as finest sur 
veying instruments; must have unquestion 
able proofs of ability to handle very delicate 
work and to keep at least 20 men employed; 
reply in full. Box 181, AMer. MACHINIST. 

Wanted——-A man capable of taking charge of 
a fan motor department in a large and grow 
ing Western factory; also a man capable of 
taking charge of the detail department in the 
same factory, making bearing sleeves and 
dynamo trimmings. Box 131, Amer. MAcu. 

Wanted—Superintendent for agricultural 
implement works; must be up to date on 
methods and appliances for all departments, 
also able to direct cost system, and good man- 
ager of men; state age, experience, salary 
wanted and give references. Keystone Mfg. 
Co., Sterling, Ill. 

Wanted—A competent and energetic drafts 
man, about 33 to 35 years, up in modern meth- 





ods, to take charge of small machine shop; 


good pay to right man; one familiar with 
bleaching and dyeing machinery preferred. Ad- 
dress, giving full information and wages ex- 
pected, B. B., 32 Kent st.. Somerville, Mass. 


Wanted—A brass foundry foreman for a 


works running on small _ interchangeable 
parts; tecnnically trained young men who 
have had some experience; also practical 


workmen familiar with the best practice and 
machinery may apply: give age, experience, 
references and salary desired for steady occu- 
pation. Address Box 155, AMER. MACH. 
Wanted—Manager for machine shop, em- 
ploying SO to 100 men, located in large West- 
ero city, building dies and_ sheet 
metal working machinery; must be posted on 
modern machine shop practice and possess 
executive ability: while experience in the 
above ine is desirable, it is not absolutely 
essential ; state full particulars and references 
in first letter, or no attention paid. ‘‘Ma- 
chine,” Box 187, AMERICAN MACHINIST. 


presses, 





Send fifty cents to Hill, 
Clarke & Co., 14 So. Canal St., 
Chicago, for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to 


“Shop Talk” 


an unique monthly magazine 
about machine tools and their 
unlike any 
trade paper in the land. Special 
issues every three months next 


uses—but other 


year. 
Subscribe now for 1902 and 
to December 


receive August 


issues free. 





CLEVELAND GEAR WORKS, 


W.R. SAWYER, Lessee, 
86 SENECA STREET, 
CLEVELAND, O. 















= DIES -)] 
. PLATES-CHECKS- 


BRIOGEPURT,CONN. 
NEW YORK 


GEAR WORKS 


Gears cut to 8 feet diameter. 
Machine work of all kinds. 











57 Milton St.. BROOKLYN. A.¥, 





reliable and well made. 





Excelsior Straight-Way 
Back Pressure Valve. 


This valve has no dash 
pots, springs, guides or 
complicated levers to get 
out of order. It is simple 
Never sticks, and can be relied upon at 


all times when using exhaust steam for heating ; or when used as 
a relief, or free exhaust on a condensing plant, it has no equal. It 
is noiseless and free from any complicated attachments. 


Jenkins Brothers, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 


62 Watling St., Queen Victoria St., London, E. C. 





